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passtng  through  the  air  as  we  have,  perhaps,  in 
no  other  picture.  It  is  even  strongcr  in  the 
group  of  pictures  in  Madrid,  the  '  Baptism/  the 
*  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit/  the  •  Resurrection/ 
and  the  '  Christ  Dead  in  the  Arms  of  God ' ;  it 
meets  us  again  in  the  'St.  Joseph  with  the 
Child  Jesus/  and  in  the  '  Virgin  and  Child  with 
Saints  Justa  and  Gertrude/^  t>oth  in  San  Jos^, 
the  church  that  is  the  museum  of  so  much  of  the 
master's  work — pictures  all  similar  in  thetr  in- 
tense  sentimenti;  while  emphasis  burns  toa  white 
flamc  of  ardent  expression  in  the  famed  '  St  John 
the  Baptist/  the  wondcrful  picture  of  whtch  we 
have  spokcn  already.  It  is  there,  too,  in  the 
'Christ  Crucificd/  one  in  the  Prado,  one  in  San 
Nicolas,  surely  the  most  terrible  realisation  pos* 
sible  of  that  scene of  sacrifice,  in uhich  the  agony  of 
^irit  so  outwcighs  the  agony  of  the  flesh,  and  sky 
and  earth  seem  to  take  their  sharc  in  the  struggle. 
It  is  impossible  to  translatc  the  effect  of  these 
animated  religious  pictures  into  words.  El  Greco 
not  content  to  embody  the  old  myths  in  fresh 
but  he  gave  fresh  forms  to  the  ideas  that 
it  were,  the  soul  of  each  myth — that  which 
when  the  form  of  the  stories  change.  Even 
«r*^  «tw  with  (ew  figures,  such  for  instance, 
T  and  Jesus,'    in  San  Vicente,  the 
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'St.  Francis/  of  which  there  are  four  rq>licas 
in  Toledo,  or  that  earlier  picture,  a  beautifui 
renderinß  of  a  difficult  themci  'La  Veronica/ 
one  of  the  series  painted  for  the  Santo  Domingo 
el  Antigua  in  1575-76,  we  have  Ulis  exaggera- 
tion.  Then,  sometimes,  exaggeration,  which  in 
each  picture,  after  all,  only  emphasises  the  idea, 
disappcars  altogether,  and  we  are  given  figures 
of  Singular  bcauly,  as  the  'San  Martin/  in  San 
Job^*,  or  the  really  fine  Madonnas— dark,  oval- 
faced  angels  that  surprise  us  at  times  with  a 
beauty  of  type  we  hardly  expect  from  EI  Greco. 
But,  as  a  ruie,  in  the  pictures  of  this  period, 
roughly  marked  by  the  painting  of  that  experi- 
mental  picture  the  '  St  Maurice/  there  b  this  in- 
tensity  of  expression ;  and  especially  we  find  a 
new,  and  often  stränge,  use  of  colour  ;  colour,  as 
well  as  form,  being  used  as  a  means  of  dramatic 
Statement,  with  a  result  that  to  many  is  exag- 
geratioa.  For  El  Grcco  leamt  firtt,  perhaps,  from 
the  Vcnetians,  and  afterwards  certainly  in  Toledo , 
nuny  new  possibilities  of  colour— Ihat  it  has  a 
quality  that  speaks,  and  f urther  that  the  appeal  of  a 
picture  depends  first  of  all  on  the  tone  of  iteook  ^ 
It  is  for  this  reason  he  uaed  colour  as  a 
emotional  appeal ;  it  was  another  quality 
to  convey  his  idea  to  the  world  Por 
held  truly  that  the  province  of  art  it  Ic 
not  to  imiute.    Every  dcwlopOMOt  el 
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PREFACE 

The  author  would,  in  the  ordinary  way,  be  hard 
put  to  it  to  frame  a  reasonable  apology  for  com- 
ptling  a  new  volume  on  the  subject  of  the  ancient 
and  royal  city  of  Toledo.  Artists  have  reproduced 
tts  wonder  of  imposing  and  picturesque  detail ; 
archaeologists  have  explored  its  many  monuments ; 
historians  have  discovered  in  its  archtves  a  record 
which,  for  many  centuries»  represents  the  log-book 
of  Spain.  There  is  no  secret,  apart  from  the  im- 
penetrable  mystery  of  its  origin,  which  has  not  been 
revealed ;  its  chronicle  is  a  well-thmnbed  volume. 
The  beginnings  of  Spanish  history  go  no  further 
boick  than  the  earliest  references  we  have  to  the 
natural  ttronghold  founded  on  the  seven  rocks  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  and  Spanish  tradition 
Claims  for  the  citadel  an  antiquity  coeval  with  the 
sun  and  stars.  Both  the  history  and  the  legends 
have  been  transcribed  in  many  languages,  yet,  in 
a  series  which  is  intended  to  embrace  all  Spain 
in  its  compendious  design,  the  inclusion  of  the 
twice<4oId  tale  of  the  '*  city  of  generations  "  carries 
with  it  an  unquestionable  justification. 

The  ambition  of  the  author  has  not  been  to 
throw  freth  ligbt  on  a  welUwom  subject,  nor  to 
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fuppicment  the  work  of  earlier  uid  morc  enidite 
writen  wilh  new  facts  or  theorict,  but  timply,  z« 
in  the  case  o(  the  earher  volumet  in  this  Kries, 
toequip  the  illustnitions  wilh  a  bricf,  explanalory 
text.  It  would  be  futile  to  attetnpt  (o  cven  out- 
line (he  Story  of  Toledo  in  »ome  hundred  and 
6fty  pages  of  Irtterpre«,  but  I  hope  it  Buy  be 
(ound  thal  in  this  limited  space  Mtfficicnt  detail 
has  been  givcn  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  general 
fdea  of  the  changinf*  fortunes  and  unchanging 
character  of  the  city,  which  Padilla  has  deacribcd 
ms  "the  crown  of  Spain,  the  light  of  the  world, 
free  from  the  time  of  the  mighty  Goth^." 

Tbc  inpression  of  gnndeur  and  meUncholy, 
of  strenglh  and  silence.  vhich  the  traveller 
receives  from  a  visit  lo  the  one>(ime  capital  of  the 
Peninsula,  cannot  be  suggested  by  the  wrilten 
Word,  but  it  nuy  be  that  the  illustrations  will 
recall,  if  they  do  not  suggest,  the  feeling  which 
the  City  inspires.  Toledo  is  mediaeval  in  its 
architecture  and  ils  almosf^ere.  The  Moorish 
occupation  has  left  no  more  than  a  tcratch  upon 
ils  Gothic  character  ;  the  spiril  of  modernity  has 
becn  drfied  by  its  virile  antiquity.  But  the 
Moslem  rrtnains  have  been  tnade  a  fealure  of  th« 
illustrations,  and,  as  in  the  volumes  dc\'oted  to 
Scvitle,  Cordova,  and  Granada  in  this  serie«,  the 
intricacies  of  Arabian  decoration  have  been  ex- 
tensivcly  reproduccd. 

Many  of  the  plates  are  included  here  by  the 
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coartesy  of  Messrs.  Alguacil,  Rafael  Garzon,  Hauser 
and  Menet,  and  Moreno,  and  to  these  gentlemen 
I  tender  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  permission 
accordcd  me  to  reproduce  them.  I  have  also  to 
acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  E.  B. 
d*Aiivergne  (or  the  assistance  rendered  by  him 
in  the  compilation,  and  to  Messrs.  Martin  and 
Gamoneda  (or  their  kindness  in  allowing  me  to 
make  use  of  the  matter  and  illustrations  contained 
in  the  voIume  on  Toledo  which  they  have  pub- 
lished  in  the  new  series  of  the  Monumcnios 
ArquiiecUmicos  de  EspaHa. 

I  venture  to  hope  that  no  apology  is  needed 
for  induding  the  chapter  on  El  Greco,  and  the 
selection  of  his  pictures,  which  appear  in  this 
volume.  A  separate  book,  devoted  entirely  to 
this  subjecty  which  will  be  issued  in  this  series, 
cannot  be  ready  for  some  time,  and  as  so  little 
has  been  written  about  E>omeniko  Theotokopouli, 
and  so  few  of  his  pictures  have  been  reproduced, 
I  have  decided  to  incorporate  these  brief  notes 
concerning  the  Cretan  painter,  whose  association 
with  Toledo  extended  over  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  ycars. 

A.  F.  C. 

••  ROYSTOW," 

SwtSS  COTTAOK, 

N.W. 
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THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  THE  CITY 

There  are  spots  that  stand  out  in  the  ocean  of 
time  like  islands  unsubmerged.  The  flood  of  years 
has  rolled  onwards  past  and  around  them,  and  its 
billows  have  broken  in  vain  against  their  shores. 
Such  a  spot  is  Toledo.  It  lifts  its  head  above 
the  ever-shifting  waters  of  the  ages,  and  looks 
forth  unchanged,  unchanging,  across  the  sea  of 
centuries — a  last  surviving  beacon  of  the  drowned 
mediaeval  world. 

Very  cid  is  the  city.  It  has  outgrown  decay. 
Nor  can  we  conceive  it  as  changing.  It  has  almost 
become  a  part  of  the  everlasting  hills  on  which  it 
Stands.  The  rock  has  grown  into  Toledo  and 
Toledo  into  the  rock. 

In  a  land  where  all  is  old,  men  marvel  at  the 
antiquity  of  this  city.  And  when  it  was  younger 
by  centuriesy  the  chroniclers,  groping  amid  legends 
and  fables  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant, 
strove  to  penetrate  the  darkness  of  the  ages  and 
to  discern  the  pale  glimmerings  of  Toledo'sdawn. 
Here,  surely,  first  trod  the  first  man,  thought  the 
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ancienl^,  and  here  was  already  i  city  when  God 
fi(M  pUccd  His  sun  exactiyover  il  in  the  yet-<Urk 
Hcavcns.  If  this  wa«  not  m>,  uid  anothcr 
chronicler,  then  bcyond  doubt  Toledo'«  levcn 
hüls  wcrc  Ihe  first  lo  appear  abo\*e  the  waters  of 
the  IJcluge,  and  Tutial,  the  grandson  of  Noah, 
establi<d)ed  here  a  kingdom.  So  stories  and 
traditions  roultiplied,  each  historian  inventing  a 
(re»h  one.  These  fables  o(  the  city't  (ounding 
are  quAtnt,  curtous,  and  ingenious.  Iberia  and 
Hispania  of  coun>c  sugf^ested  pcrsons,  and  so  we 
find  Iberia,  daughter  of  King  Hispan,  and  wife  of 
a  IVrbian  captain,  Pyrrhus,  rcsorling  in  scarch  ot 
health  to  the  banks  o(  the  Tagus,  and  her  hiuband 
making  a  buwcr  for  her  on  thcsc  rocky  tleeps. 
Herculc«,  who  is  credited  with  Ihe  foundalion  of 
Seville,  addcd  Ihc  huilding  of  Toledo  tohis  many 
labimrs.  "  Dismisn  these  far-fetchcd  fables," 
cries  the  learned  prclate  De  Rada,  "  and  admit 
that  uur  city  was  founded  by  Ihc  Consuls  Tolemon 
and  Brutus,  in  the  reign  of  l^okmy  Evergetcs." 
Hut  anuther  conjecturc  as  absolutcjy  baseless  as 
the  othrrs  t  M ore  intcresting  is  the  legend  that  the 
tuwn  was  built  by  Jews  flying  from  Nebuchad- 
nczzar,  by  whom  il  was  named  Toledoth,  "  Ibe 
cily  nf  gener:itiun."  Ccrtain  il  is  that  Jews  lived 
in  Tiilcdu  al  the  earhest  periodsof  ils  hulory,  snd 
pUyed  a  grcat  pari,  as  wc  shall  sce,  in  its  a&airs. 
Howcver    picturesque  nuy  be    thesc  tnditions 
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and  wonderings  of  the  sages,  we  cannot  resist  the 
condusion  that  the  beginnings  of  this  old  capital 
of  Spain  were  obscure  and  commonplace  enough. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  yellow  Tagus  savage 
tribesmen  pastured  their  flocks  and  herds,  and 
the  more  practica!  spirits  among  them  recognised 
the  advantages  of  the  cliff  above  the  river  as  a 
settlement.  Doubtless  mere  temporary  encamp- 
ments  succeeded  each  other  here  season  after 
season,  tili  some  sentiment  or  necessity  attached 
men  permanentty  to  the  spot,  and  a  rüde  Cluster 
of  huts  was  formed^ — the  rough  inception  of  our 
greatest  towns. 

The  Celtiberians  hereabouts  were  known  to  the 
Romans  as  Carpetani  (how  ill  these  Latin  forms 
to  reproduce  the  uncouth  designations 
these  primitive  peoples  really  bore  I)  The 
Carthaginians  were  the  first  civilised  nation  to 
oome  in  contact  with  them,  and  we  hear  of  a 
Punic  governor,  Tago.  It  is  impossible  to  resist 
the  suspicion  that  his  personality  arose,  Aphrodite- 
like,  from  the  river  Tagus.  But  a  M oorish  writer 
gives  a  plausible  account  of  a  revolt  which  arose 
among  the  Carpetani  consequent  on  Tago's  as- 
sassination  by  Hasdnibal,  the  contemporary  of 
HannibaK  This  brought  that  great  Commander 
htmself  upon  the  scene.  Before  him  the  tribes- 
men were  scattered  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

Did   the   African   Phoenicians  found  a  per- 
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nuncntitaliunal  Toledo?  II  wouldnolseeniso. 
No  vntigc  or  (ragtnenl,  no  tracc  whatever  ot  thcir 
domination  har>  come  down  lo  uü.  Most  likely 
this  WIM  a  mcre  Irading  centre,  whcrc  Ihc  bUck- 
betrded,  kecn-«yed  Semiln  bartcred  ihe  wares  of 
Africa  and  thc  East  against  Ihc  oreit  and  Beeces 
ot  Spain.  The  populalion  rcmained  almost  purely 
Celtic.  One  wondcrs  i(  a  few  Carthaginians  icllied 
amongsl  thena,  and  if  thcir  descendants  hecame 
confoundcd  with  their  kinsmen  in  race,  Ihe  Jcw». 
11  is  a  wild  conjecture,  but  mighl  not  Ihe  presence 
of  such  Semitic  sctilers  have  given  rite  to  Ihc 
(anlastic  lq;end  of  Ihc  (ounding  of  Toledo  by  the 
Children  of  Israel  ? 

Where  the  Carthaginian  towed,  Ihe  Roman 
reaped.  And  iiow  the  Carpctanian  village  loom» 
in  the  lighl  not  of  mcre  tndilion,  but  of  htslory. 
Lifi7  teils  US  thal  in  the  year  193  rx.  Ihc  I*ro- 
Consul  Marcus  Kulvitis  Nuhilior  dcfealed  a  host 
of  Cellibcnans.Vaccci  and  Vcclones  in  thti  region, 
and  took  prisoncr  a  king  allcd  Hilerno.  In 
consequence  of  this  %'ictory  Toledo — described  aa 
urbs  parva  $£J  loco  mutiilo — feil  into  the  power  ot 
the  conquerors.  The  wild  rcbellious  Celts  might 
hcnccfonrard  chafe  and  lash  thcmselvei  into  im* 
potent  fury  ;  on  their  necks  Ihe  yoke  of  the 
Konun  was  ftrmly  ri\-etcd,  never  by  the  nativca 
unassisted  to  be  shaken  off. 

Historians  have  remarked  un  the  aloofneu  of 
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tbe  Toledaus  during  Ihe  long  winter  of  fordgn 
docnination«  Between  the  various  leaders  and 
foctioiis  who  made  Spain  their  cock-pit,  the 
cittxeiis  observed  strict  neutiality.  They  rendered 
00  aasistance  to  Viriathus  in  his  magnanimoos 
attempt  to  recover  national  indq>endence.  Per- 
haps  tbey  were  not  wanting  in  sympathy  for  their 
compatriots ;  but  the  conquerors  had  long  recog- 
ntsed  the  milttary  value  of  the  town  by  the  Tagus, 
and  here  we  may  soppose  was  always  a  strong 
garrtson  ready  to  stunp  out  the  first  efforts  at 
revolt 

Under  the  wings  of  the  Roman  eagle,  the 
material  prospehty  of  Toledo  steadily  increased. 
From  a  collection  of  wretched  huts,  it  had  become 
a  cohma^  the  capital  of  Carpetania«  As  such  it 
woold  have  had  its  arx^  or  dtadel,  praetorium, 
forum,  temples,  baths,  and  vici^  or  long  suburbs 
straggling  into  the  country.  Of  all  these  practi« 
cally  no  traces  remain.  But  in  the  Vega,  outside 
the  town,  may  be  traced  a  semidrcular  endosure, 
formed  by  masses  of  stones  and  mortar,  about  a 
metre  in  thidmess,  but  of  varying  hdght  This 
Space  has  been  dignified  with  the  name  of  Circus 
Maximum,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  Roman  work. 
But  Seflor  Amador  de  los  Rios  has  demonstrated 
almost  conclusively  that  the  Circus  never  advanced 
moch  beyond  the  foundations,  which  we  now  see 
bef ore  us  probably  in  no  very  different  State  from 
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Uut  in  which  Uiey  wer«  left  1001«  two  thoutand 
ynn  ago.  But  ihough  no  Celliberian  captivn 
or  ChristUn  marlyr«  here  were  "  butcbered  to 
nukc  a  Konun  holiday,"  thc  coniecration  of  Uie 
Spot  to  the  pndice  of  cruclly  bore  fruit  in  aficr 
years.  Kor  the  6re<t  lil  by  the  Inquisition  were 
kindled  hcrc,  and  tbc  Chri»lian  put  the  incotn- 
pleted  amphilhcatre  to  the  urtc  dir  which  il  had 
been  designcd  by  the  Pagan.  To-day  thc  mcn 
of  Toledo  play  al  fehta  in  Ihe  enclo^ure,  and  their 
cheery  shouta  nuy  well  scare  away  Ihe  f>h»itt  of 
tortorcr  and  victim. 

This  may  bc  rcf^arded  aü  (he  tnokt  important 
Roman  remains  in  the  netghbourbood  of  the 
city.  Thc  famous  Cave  uf  Hercules,  which 
ligures  su  largely  in  Icgcndary  lore,  was  prohably 
the  crypt  or  stibülructure  o(  a  Ti-niplc  of  Jupiter  ; 
and  on  the  cliß-»ide  bcUtw  Ihe  Alcazar  are  a  fcw 
fra^menU  of  a  oncc-imporlani  aqueduct. 

It  hait  bcen  conjcctured  from  Ihe  dimensions  of 
thc  proitxted  Circus  that  thc  Komans  had  al  one 
time  thought  of  elevaling  Toledo  lo  thc  nink  of 
chicf  City  of  ^ain.  The  doign,  if  it  trver  was 
formcd,  was  ncvcr  cairied  inio  execulion.  Of 
whal  pa&sed  in  *he  town  under  Ijtin  ruiewc  have 
but  Ihe  vaguot  iiolion.  Toledo,  Itke  almost  every 
other  place  in  iCuropc,  has  ils  Iradilions  of  fiercc 
perseculion  productive  of  local  martyrt.  Almost 
as  many  Christians  were  masaacred  in  Spain,  if 
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these  stories,  as  Gibbon  thinks  perished 
in  the  whole  Roman  Empire.  Among  the 
martyrs  of  Toletum,  it  is  perhaps  superfluous  to 
say,  was  a  young  and  lovely  virgin,  in  this 
instance  called  Leocadia.  She  was  done  to  death 
by  the  tniculent  Dacian.  St  Eugenius,  the  first 
bisbop  of  ToIedOi  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple 
of  SL  Paul«  He  was  martyred  at  Paris,  and  his 
alleged  remains  were  obtained  from  Charles  IX. 
of  France  and  presented  to  the  city  by  Philip  II. 

In  early  ecclesiastical  annals  Toledo  has  less 
shadowy  Claims  on  remembrance  as  the  seat  of 
sevenü  Councils,  the  most  celebrated  being  those 
of  396,  400,  589.  The  minutes  of  the  second 
Council  are  preserved  in  the  local  archives.  Miss 
Hannah  Lynch  makes  merry  over  the  fathers' 
tpihted  denunciations  of  her  sex«  In  truth,  the 
trreverent  reader  is  reminded  of  those  other 
fulminations  launched  in  the  diocese  of  Rheims 
against  certain  persons  unknown,  and  of  the 
poef  8  surprised  comment  on  their  want  of  effect. 
The  sex  fared  t>etter  at  the  hands  of  the  Council, 
however,  than  vegetarians  and  mathematicians, 
both  of  whom  were  excommunicated  downright 
Ndtber  class  is  numerous  in  Spain  at  the  present 
day,  so  the  labours  of  the  fathers  may  not  have 
been  altogether  ineffectual. 
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DCRINO  the  fifth  Century  thc  Toledans  may  well 
have  li!»tcncd  with  attention  to  spiritual  discus* 
sions,  for  looking  (orth  from  their  rcKky  perch, 
they  bcheld  thc  kingdoms  of  the  earth  passing 
away^  and  all  that  had  scemed  stable  and  eternal 
(ading  like  the  morning  mist.  The  Anal  breaking- 
up  of  the  great  world-controlling  power  was 
evident.  Kations,  the  very  nameü  of  whtch  thc 
men  of  thc  vouth  had  ncvcr  hcard,  loomed  from 
out  thc  darkness  of  thc  north,  and  »wept  like  a 
cloud  of  locusts  o\*er  thc  land.  Thc  whole  of 
Spain  was  desolate.  Toledo,  c\'cr  grim  and  stub- 
bom,  stood  prepared  to  die  hard.  The  Ude  of 
Vandal  invasion  surged  in  vain  round  her  walls; 
then  spent  its  fury  in  the  south.  The  Visigoths 
established  themselves  in  southcrn  France.  Under 
Walya  they  had  overrun  Spain,  but  had  exchanged 
it,  willingly  enough,  for  Aquitanta.  Euric  the 
Baithing,  who  socceeded  his  brother  Theodoric 
as  king  in  466,  seems  to  have  repented  of  the  bar- 
gain.  He  reconquered  all  Spain,  except  Galicta, 
which  was  hcld  by  thc  Sue\'i,  and  took  Toledo. 
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Where  the  Vandal  had  failed,  the  Visigoth  suc- 
cecded.  In  the  first  years  of  the  sixth  Century 
the  Franks  stripped  Euric's  grandson,  Amalaric, 
of  practically  all  his  possessions  north  of  the  Py- 
renees,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  became 
synonymous  with  Spain.  Its  capital  was  Nar- 
bonne  during  the  troubled  reigns  of  Theudis  and 
Theudigisel.  But  in  553  Athanagild  was  elected 
king.  His  wife  was  the  sister  of  the  Bishop  of 
Toledo,  and  partly  on  that  account,  perhaps,  but 
more  probably  because  of  its  central  position,  he 
made  that  city  his  capital.  That  rank  it  retained 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Visigoth  ic  mon- 
arcfay»  with  the  brief  interval  of  the  reign  of 
Liuba,  who  succeeded  Athanagild  in  567  and  re- 
moved  his  Court  to  Narbonne. 

The  history  of  Toledo  f or  the  next  Century  and 
a  half  becomes,  in  some  sort,  the  history  of  Spain. 
Under  Liuba's  brother  and  successor  Leovigild 
(more  correctiy  Liobagilths)  the  monarchy  was 
Consolidated.  The  Suevi  in  the  north-west  were 
tubdued,  and  the  nominal  suzerainty  of  the 
Easlern  Emperor  was  disavowed.  Despite  the 
difference  in  religion  t>etween  the  Visigoths,  who 
were  ArianSy  and  theRomanised  Iberians,  who  were 
Catholics,  the  two  races  began  to  intermingle,  and 
the  foston  of  both  into  a  Single  nation  commenced. 
Leovigild  was  the  first  of  his  line  to  assume  the 
insignia  and  appurtenances  of  royalty,  and  Struck 
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coins  wtlh  hts  own  likcnets  and  thc  descriptiorit 
*'  King  in  Toledo/'    The  title  is  significant  of  the 

* 

increascd  importance  of  Ihe  city.  Thc  prosperity 
of  the  kingdom  was  temporarily  interrupted  by 
the  celebrated  insurrection  of  the  monarch's  son 
Ermcnegild.  This  was  the  outcome  of  the  mar- 
riagc  of  that  princc  with  Ingunthis,  thc  daughtcr 
of  thc  Frankish  and  Catholtc  king  iMMrbcrt«  The 
wedding  was  solemniücd  in  Toledo  with  grcat 
pomp,  but  thc  city  ^ortly  af  tcr  bccame  the  sccne 
of  violent  qturrcls  bctwccn  Queen  Goiswintha  and 
her  daaghter-in-law.  Ermcnegild  etnbraccd  hts 
wtfe's  religion,  and  headed  a  rcvolt  against  his 
father.  He  was  dcfeatcd,  and  paid  thc  penalt y 
with  his  life  at  Tarragona«  aftcr  refusing  to  accrpt 
the  sacramcnt  at  the  hands  of  an  Arian  bi^Jiop. 
Unedtfying  though  his  conduct  may  appcar  to 
US,  he  u-as  rcgarded  as  a  martyr  for  the  faith»  and 
is  cnrolled  among  the  saints  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Nor  does  his  cxamplc  seem  to  havc  been  with* 
out  its  effect  upon  his  brothcr,  Keocared»  who 
succecded  Lcovigild  in  587.  In  the  month  of 
May  589»  Toledo  was  thronged  with  Catholic 
bishops  and  priests — many  latcly  retumed  from 
exilc — and  with  nobles  from  all  parts  of  Spain^ 
making  thcir  way  to  thc  Basilica  of  Santa  Maria 
de  U  Sede  Kcal,  to  assist  at  the  solemn  profession 
iA  thc  Catholic  faith  by  the  king  and  his  queen, 
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Baddo«  Stxty4wo  prelates  took  part  in  this,  the 
third  Council  of  Toledo,  the  most  eminent  being 
If  assona«  Bishop  of  Merida,  Leandro  of  Baetica, 
Santardtis  of  Braga,  Ugno  of  Barcelona,  Megecias 
of  Narbonne,  and  Eufemio  of  Toledo.  It  was  a 
memorable  day  for  Spain.  The  king's  example 
was  soon  followed  by  his  subjects  of  his  own  race, 
and  the  onification  of  the  two  peoples  was  greatly 
accelerated« 

Döring  the  hondred  and  ten  years  that  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  Reccared(6oi)  and  the  rout 
of  the  Guadelete  (711),  no  fewer  than  fifteen  sove- 
retgns  sat  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  Toledo  was 
the  theatre  of  their  barbaric  triumphings,  their 
▼iolent  entrances  and  tragic  exits.  Now  the  city 
would  resound  with  the  savage,  exultant  yells  of 
the  townsmen,  as  they  dragged  the  body  of  the 
nsoqier  Witeric  up  and  down  the  steep,  uneven 
streets  —  to  cast  the  bleeding,  shapeless  thing 
that  had  so  lately  been  a  king,  upon  a  dunghilL 
Now,  the  people  would  be  acclaiming  Wamba, 
greatest  of  the  Visigoths — after  the  stränge  scene 
at  Gerticos,  where  the  crown  was  forced  upon 
him  at  the  sword's  point ;  another  time,  a  long 
procession  of  captives  would  file  through  the 
gates,  to  witness  to  the  old  king's  triumph  in 
Narlwnnese  Gaul.  Not  a  ^*  demise  of  the  crown  " 
but  there  would  be  angry  mutterings  among  the 
townsfolk,  and  whispers  of  murder,  compulsion, 
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and  fraud.  And  whik  the  kings  raved  and  the 
peoplc  wept,  the  Charch  grew  cvery  day  ttronger 
— to  itrong  (hat  usurpcr  and  Iqjitinute  tovereign 
alike  had  perforcc  to  obtain  her  unclion  to  hit 
election  and  accession.  And  as  the  yean  went 
on,  the  spark  uf  rehgious  zeal  in  the  breatt  of 
Spain  was  fanncd  into  flantc,  and  we  read  of  fierce 
onslaught«  on  the  Jewi&h  cilizcnü,  and  of  mcrcileu 
edicts  condemning  ihem  to  penaltiet  painful  and 
humiliating.  Dark  d^y»  were  thrse  for  Ihe 
Children  of  Israel  whosc  homc  Tutedo  so  long 
had  been ;  but  darker  still  wcre  impending  for 
their  pcrsecutor>  and  for  Ihe  royal  linc  of  the 
Visigoths. 

An  exacl  piciurc  of  sociciy  in  Spam  at  this 
period  has  becn  prcservcd  in  the  Etymologie^  of 
Isidore  Paccnsc.  ThcViwgolh*  wcre  a  primitive, 
barbarous  people,  who  had  imposcd  upon  thcm- 
lelves  the  outward  appcanmccs  of  Kuaun,  or 
rather  of  Byzantinc,  civili?<aliun.  The  contemptu» 
ous  refcrencc  of  Hallam  lo  this"obscure  race" 
is  undeserved.  Even  in  their  carlicr  ^tage«  o( 
development  the  Goths  mani(e<>tcd  many  noble 
qualities  —  notably,  a  clciuency  Iowards  their 
enemies  —  whith  »ere  not  conspicucus  in  ihc 
more  polishcd  nations  of  (hc  South.  And  though 
they  never  properly  assimilated  the  cullure  o(  the 
Latms,thcy  altaincd  lo  a  degree  of  rcAnement  and 
civilisalion  which  comtpar«  (avourably  wiUi  that 
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reached  by  contemporaries.  ''Spain/'  remarks 
the  author  of  ''Toledo''  in  the  '' Monomentos 
Arquitectönicos  de  Espana,"  **  may  then  barlj  and 
proudly  daim  that,  while  in  Central  Europe  art 
had  acquired  no  distinctive  form — in  the  nudst 
of  the  bitterness  of  slaveiy,  when,  before  the 
abjuration  of  Reccared,  the  f usion  of  the  races 
was  not  legally  recognised — the  Iberian  Peninstila 
had  developed  a  definite  and  evident  artistic  and 
Uterary  individuality.  That  individtiality  mast 
have  been  the  result  of  the  fortuitoos  conjunctson 
and  Union  of  Latin  traditions,  more  or  less  de- 
generate,  with  influences  originally  Byzantine 
and  wtth  those  other  transformed  elements  intro- 
duced  by  the  Germanic  hosts  of  Atawulf ;  but, 
even  then,  it  remains  an  individuality,  which 
asserts  itself  in  the  surviving  examples  of  Visigothic 
culture,  and  which  was  transmitted  to  the  genera* 
tions  succeeding  the  Moslem  oonquest" 

According  to  the  Standpoint  of  the  critic,  the 
Gothic  kings'  taste  for  pomp  and  luxury  may  be 
interpreted  as  proof  of  thetr  civilised  instincts  or 
of  their  native  barbarism«  For  of  the  splendour 
of  the  Court  of  Toledo  we  have  abundant  testi* 
mony.  From  the  writings  of  Isidore,  we  learn 
that  the  nobles  used  only  goblets  and  basins  of 
the  precious  metals,  that  thdr  garments  were  of 
sopcrfine  stik,  and  their  omaments  of  the  riebest 
jewels«    The  elaborate  ceremonial  of  the  rojral 
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hoasehold  nuy  be  infcired  from  thc  hat  of  func> 
Uoiurin — the  First  Count,  or  Chief  Butler,  thc 
Escancias :  the  Counl  Chamberlain,  or  Cu6ich> 
taric:  (hc  Master  of  Ihe  Hone,  Eslabutario; 
the  Major  Domo,  or  Sumerario :  the  Steward,  or 
Sitenano;  the  Master  of  Ihe  Pages,  or  Etpartarius; 
thc  Counl  of  the  Sti^ranas,  or  Sacred  Things;  and 
the  Treasurcr,  or  Argen lahcit.  These  officcs  were 
only  hdd  by  the  highest  nobles.  In  thc  Cluny 
Museum  at  Fans  and  the  Koyal  Armoury  at 
Madrid  arc  prcsvrved  thc  supcrb  Votii-c  Crowns 
discovered  a(  Cuarraur  in  1858.  These  pricelcw 
objects  proclaim  the  wcalth  and  munificence  of 
Ihe  Visigothic  monarchs,  Thcy  are  composed  of 
double  hoops  of  gold,  dccoraied  on  the  outsidc 
by  three  bands  in  relief .  The  outer  bands  are  set 
with  pcarls  and  sapphircs,  and  the  middle  band 
with  the  same  stones  in  a  tetting  of  a  red  \itreoufl 
substance.  The  crown  is  »uspended  by  four 
chains  from  a  double  gold  rosette,  which  encloses 
a  piecc  of  rock  crystal  &ct  in  (acets.  Each  chain 
consists  o(  four  link\  shaped  like  the  Icaf  of  the 
pear-tree,  and  percia  ä  fuur.  In  it»  original  State 
thc  crown  of  Kin^  Swinthila,  now  in  thc  Madrid 
Armoury,  had,  hanging  (rom  its  lowcr  rim,  a  ctom 
and  twenty-twü  letler\  making  up  the  inscription, 
sviN-THii.AxrsKEXOKFEHET.  All  and  cachof  ihesc 
letters  were  actual  jcwcls^ct  in  thc  red  gla&sy  pastc 
aircady  menlioned,  to  thcm  bcing  altacbed  large 
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stn^  pearb  and  pear-shaped  sapphires.  Though 
ooly  twelve  letters  were  remaining  when  the 
crown  was  discovered,  the  dedication  was  skil- 
fully  reconstnicted  by  Seflores  de  Madrazo  and 
Amador  de  los  Rios.  The  crown  o(  Recceswinth 
in  the  Cluny  Museum  and  the  crown  of  the  Abbot 
Tbeodosius  at  Madrid  do  not  differ  greatly  f rom 
that  of  Swinthila  in  style  and  material.  Though 
the  workmanship  is  rüde  compared  with  modern 
tpedmens  of  the  goldsmith's  art,  these  crowns 
still  excite  admiration  by  their  beauty  and  rich- 
ness.  Inquiring  into  the  origin  of  their  style, 
Se&0€  de  RiaAo  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it 
^  must  be  looked  for  in  the  EUist ;  their  manufac- 
tinre  was  most  probably  Spanish.  We  cannot 
imagine  the  extraordinary  magnificence  of  the 
Visigothic  court,  so  similar  to  that  of  Constanti- 
nople  and  other  contemporary  ones,  without  the 
presence  at  each  of  a  group  of  artists  whose  task 
was  to  satisfy  these  demands."  Not  only  the 
24>plied  artSy  but  letters  and  learning  were  cul- 
tivated  at  Toledo.  Swinthila  and  Recceswinth 
delighted  in  the  composition  of  epistles  and 
Verses,  in  which,  unfortunately,  the  taste,  acquired 
from  the  Byzantines,  for  long-winded,  flowery 
and  involved  phrases  is  painfuUy  apparent. 
Recceswinth  interested  himself  in  the  collection 
and  revision  of  ancient  manuscripts.  In  his  reign 
flourished  the  learned  and  saintly  Udefonso,  who 
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«TU  publicly  thanked  (or  h»  work  on  the  per- 
peltui  vir]!ini(y  o(  Mary  by  Ihe  martyr  Saint 
(.eocada,  who  camc  expmsly  itom  Hcaven  for 
Ihe  purpoftc.  One  of  lldefonso's  successors  in  thc 
sce  of  Toledo,  Julian,  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  or  at 
least  descent.  He  wa»  rcnuwncd  für  hi^icrudilion 
and  especially  as  a  polemical  wrilcr.  Though  he 
narrowly  eiicaped  ezcommunication  as  a  herelic, 
he  is  now  %-enerated  as  a  saint,  tnd  wai  buried 
besideSt.  Ildefnnso. 

As  the  ttcat  of  a  Court  which  did  soroethin}* 
more  than  ape  thc  culture  u(  thc  Latin*  {f>ate 
Hr.  Leonard  WiUiams),  Toledo  roM  from  an 
obscurc  Roman  colony  into  a  city  of  dignily  and 
importance.  It  is  suppotcd  to  have  rcached  its 
highesi  stage  of  developmeiit  in  the  reign  of  Kin|{ 
Wamba  (672-680),  who»e  mutilated  htatue  con- 
front»  the  Iraveller  on  appruaching  the  town 
from  Ihe  railway-station.  Uo»t  of  the  buildingi 
ascribcd  by  the  chroniclrr»,  howe%-er,  to  Ihal  king 
were  in  all  probability  only  re^lored  by  hu  ordcrs, 
and  wcre  originally  constntcted  by  hu  predc- 
cessors.  Isidorc  Pacensc  cnumeratcs  among  (he 
ediiice«  exi^ting  in  his  time  in  Spain,  baNlica^, 
mona-steries,  oratorie«,  and  hermitago;  the 
Aula  ttegia,  or  royal  rcüidcnce,  "  distinguisfaed 
before  all  othcr  huildings  by  the  richnetsof  thc 
four  porticos  which  encircled  it';  the  Atrii  of 
the   nobility,    which   were    allowed  only    three 
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porticos ;  hospitals,  guest-houses,  and  Rcpositaria, 
or  treasure-houses.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
Ihat  thc  Capital  of  Spain  would  have  possessed 
boildings  of  all  the  kinds  specified  during  the 
hiindred  years  that  elapsed  between  the  death  of 
Athanagild  and  the  accession  of  Wamba. 

To  the  former  king  is  attributed  the  foundation 
of  the  sanctuary  converted  later  into  the  Hermi- 
lage  of  Cristo^e  la  Luz,  and  the  Church  of 
Santa  Justa,  reconstructed  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.  From  an  inscription  on  marble  found  in 
1581,  near  the  Convent  of  San  Juan  de  la  Peni- 
teocia,  it  would  appear  that  Reccared  built  a 
church  consecrated  to  the  Virgin  in  the  year  587. 
The  text  runs:    in  nomine  dni    consecra    | 

TA  ECCLESIA  SCTE  MARIE  |  IN  CATHOLICO  DIE 
PRIMO  I  IDUS  APRILIS  ANNO  FELI  |  CITER  PRIMO 
REGNI  D-NI  I  NOSTRI  GLORIOSISSIMI  H  |  KECCAREDI 

BEGis  ERA  I  DCXXV.  To  Liuba  II.  is  ascrit)ed 
tbe  erection  of  the  Church  of  San  Sebastian, 
wbere  some  capitals  and  shafts,  discovered  in 
1899»  exist  to  attest  its  Visigothic  origin.  The 
Bellica  of  Santa  Leocadia  dated  from  the  days 
of  Sisebut  (612-621) :  and  though  the  chroniclers 
aaugn  no  date  to  the  dedication  of  the  Church 
of  San  Gin£s  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
took  place  in  the  seventh  Century.  Wamba 
adomed  wtth  statuary  and  partially  restored  the 
ctty  wallS|  but  it  is  an  error,  bascd  on  a  corrupt 
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text  of   Isidore   Pacenie'*,  to  luppose  that    he 
buill  them. 

The  Site  o(  the  Aula  Regia,  or  Palace  o(  thc 
Viiigothic  king«,  has  long  been  a  matter  <A 
dispute  among  vchxologisls.  The  author  of  the 
article  on  Toledo  in  the  "  Monumenlo«  Arqui- 
tectönicos"  decidcs  in  (avour  of  the  plot  of 
ground  covered  by  thc  Convcnts  of  the  Concep- 
cion  and  the  Comendadores  de  Santiago,  the 
niined  Hofpital  of  Santa  Cni2,  and  the  new 
extension  of  the  Pa^o  del  Miradero— close  to 
the  Zocodover,  in  the  north-cast  angle  of  thc  city. 
Adjacent  to  the  palace  was  the  Ila^sitica  of  Sainta 
Peter  and  l*aul,  "which  scenu,"  »ays  Scftor 
Menendez  y  Pidal,  "lo  havx  been  the  royal 
pantheon,  opened  only  for  thc  entombotenl  of  the 
sovcreign  and  the  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
his  succesaor."  Here  were  suspended  the  votive 
crown»,  afterwards  buried  at  Giurrazar ;  here 
probably  were  interred  Athanagild,  Leovigild, 
Reccared  ).,  Liuba  II.,  Gundemar,  Sisebut,  Rec- 
cared  II.,  Tulga,  Erwig,  Egica,  and  Witica. 
Their  very  dust  has  long  sincc  been  icattered 
by  the  wind — who  shall  say  where  ?  In  a  hall 
attached  to  that  Basilica,  in  similar  annexes  to  the 
Basilicas  of  Santa  Leocadia  and  Santa  Maria  de  U 
Sede  Real,  were  held  thoK  ecclesiastical  tynods 
which  w  powerfully  contributed  to  the  ihapiDg 
of  the    deslinics  of    Spain.     Santa    Lcocadia's 
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cfaarcfa  h  oov  knovn  js  Ar  CratL  äs:  la  ^spt 
tfie  Baaba  de  SuU  Mxraiued  -fie  Bnö^  ir 
Alcmtani  and  miD  jitcs-  -vosiiaiDvi.  »  ism^ 
Mam  de  AlfioenL    Hfsr  Bourwinifc  s  sbi:  tl 


Kot  a  siagle  tmikfaig  ermrci  nr  Ixit  T^i^tJ 
kings  czisU  lo^dsj.  "^  DatLuygg  in^  nao:  t  tir^ 
aod  by  tbe  virisBtrwtei  af  imy-/  ^t^giiuliy  u^^ 
sores  ScDor  Anador  de  k»  Kiul.  ^  ur  attsrst.  liH 
aD  trace  of  ttieir  angaaH  iarjL  haek  »n  ivsi  in 
tbe  pkms  care  wiaA  Tntmd^  t:.  pmer-vt  iusax., 
JOQ  maj  seek  i&  Tarn  ic  liie  zrr  :f  Vunasi.  itr  sei 
intact  mcimucpt  d  äac  a^ ;  xiO!  rvs:  Ixe  «ri&Ii» 
aicribed  to  that  fgipoe  larvt  rrnrnrnr^  gmr»,  frstf' 
its  of  frieaes;  T^ctlat^  rymaf».  mzasl  isne 
laier  rdrfefyy.  oddrr  ;ni:  uf  p2ee  it  tue 
trhrme  of  decxvabooi.  er  cait  aiiC  äszsirjs^t ;  urussa 
shahs,  prrtiapt  beaiipg  Koot  xasc^ttaum  .  pis:«!« 
of  a  hinge»  a  Ttnpr,  a  hrnr  :r  ax.  üe^j«!. 
ptrhfpf  »aae  dedicjiciri  tabks — am  a  sa£  &ar 
has  escaped  ai  Toledo  :be  dmtfäcxxks  kcräe  uf 


ThcK  rebcs^howercare  fae^ururtffr  luimcrvuft. 
For  a  detailed  dexTipöon  et  äse  iziore  as^^rsaiiL 
tbc  reader  n  rdemd  to  tbe  ^  Mcicniseznvi  At^uk 
tectooicos  de  Espasa."  Socoe  ve  i&ai:  irxiot 
Bore  parbcolarl  j  in  dealing  wiäk  tbe  tdiic^;»  ^rf 
wtaich  tbej  oam  iorm  parL 
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Under  Wamba  the  Viaigothic  iDonarchy  reachcd 
thc  apcx  of  iU  greatness.  (Jncler  hii  four  luccei- 
sort,  Envig,  Egica,  Witica,  and  Roderic,  State 
and  people  are  uid  lo  have  become  hopeleaily 
enervated.  The  old  Gothic  vigour  blaied  up  now 
and  again  in  some  individual  ruier  or  statcsman, 
but  iaiied  to  communicate  itself  lo  the  nation. 
Thc  kingdom  was  totlcring  to  its  fall.  The  taste 
for  di<ipUy  and  the  amenitie«  of  existencr  grew 
stron^ef  in  this  period  of  dedine.  Never  was  there 
such  weallh  and  «iplendour  in  Toledo  as  when  it 
feil  a  prey  lo  the  hosts  of  Islam.  The  rapid  decay 
of  this  once  great  and  martial  race  is  without  a 
parallel  in  history.  It  is  difficult  to  anign  to  it  a 
cause.  Luxury  was  the  priWIege  only  of  the 
Dobility  and  clergy,  and  could  hardly  have  cor- 
ruptcd  the  whole  people.  Modern  writers  lamely 
attribute  the  6nal  catastrophe  to  ecciesiaatical  in- 
fluence  and  domination.  Perhaps  when  all  has 
been  said,  the  State  of  Spain  under  Witica  and 
Kodcric  was  not  much  wone  than  under  t^bse- 
quent  rulers  of  other  dynastie«  ;  and  the  downfall 
may  luve  been  due,  not  so  much  (o  the  effeminacy 
ttf  thc  \-anquithed,  as  to  the  eztraordinary  miti- 
tary  gcnius  o(  the  conqucrors.  Historiani  would 
have  said  liltle  about  thc  degeneracy  of  the  Visi- 
golhs  if  (he  battle  of  thc  Guadalete  had  had  a 
dillcrcnt  issue. 
The   Hispano-Goths,  as  Catholics,  evinced  a 
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bnatical  and  intolerant  temper  which  had  been 
conspicuously  lacking  in  them  as  Arians«    Harsh 
edicts  continued  to  be  promulgated  againsl  the 
Jews— tben,  as  tili  a  much  later  date,  a  most  im- 
portant  element  in  the  population  of  Toledo.  The 
onlucky  Children  of  Israel  may  have  derived  in 
the  intervals  of  persecution  some  malicious  con 
sdation  from  the  bitter  quarrels  between  the 
king  and  the  CathoHc  clergy.    Witica  was  an 
cnemy,  or  what  was  probably  regarded  as  the 
same  thing,  a  would-be  reformer  of  the  Church. 
To  his  impiety,  indeed,  monkish  writers  are  fond 
of  ascribing  the  destruction  of  the  Gothic  kingdom« 
His  predecessor,  Egica,  did  not  hesitate  to  con- 
demnto  excommunication,  exile,and  confiscation 
of  property,  Sisebert,  the  powerful  Archbishop 
of  Toledo.     Perhaps   some    clerkly   chronicler, 
l>y  way  of  retaliation  for  this  outrage  upon  his 
Order,  invented  the  following  discreditable  story, 
to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Lozano. 

King  Egica  had  conceived  an  ardent  passion 
for  the  beautiful  Dona  Luz,  who  is  described  as 
the  grand-daughter  of  Kindaswinth,  and  Ihesister 
of  Roderic,  afterwards  king.  Her  love,  however, 
was  given  to  her  uncle,  Don  Favila,  Duke  or 
Govemor  of  Cantabria.  The  lovers,  wearied  at 
last  by  the  king*s  Opposition  to  their  union,  went 
through  a  secret  and  simplified  form  of  marriage 
in  the  lady's  bedchamber  before  a  statue  of  the 
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Virzin.  In  the  course  of  time,  Doßa  Lux  be- 
came  a  muther.  Egica'»  suspicions  had  atrcady 
bccn  enkindted,  and  fcann){  his  wrath,  she  placed 
the  new-born  infant  in  a  little  ark  and  set  tl  afloat 
on  the  bcnom  of  the  Tagua.  As  her  maids  puthed 
out  the  tiny  cnUt  from  the  tcx>t  of  the  »teep  poth 
that  leads  down  from  Toledo,  a  radiancc  diHutcd 
itself  around  the  siceping  child  and  for  long 
nurked  hü  pasu^c  down  the  brnad  ttream.  The 
irate  monarch,  divining  that  DoAa  Uuz  mu»t  in 
somc  way  have  dispowd  uf  her  child,  cautcd  a 
census  tu  bc  taken  of  all  the  children  hörn  in  and 
around  Ihc  City  wilhin  the  pasi  threc  months  wilh 
the  namcs  of  the  mpectivc  falher^.  The  number 
of  birth*  was  recorded  at  35^28— a  very  surprising 
total  for  Toledo !  And,  which  ts  Mtll  more  remark- 
ablc  and  hi(;hly  creditable  lo  the  city,  the  parent- 
agcoflhese  numcrnus  infants  was  in  c\'ery  case 
aulhenticaled.  What  thcn  had  become  of  Dofla 
Luz's  baby  ?  Haflled  in  his  qiie<il,  the  king 
suborned  one  of  his  minions,  Uelias  by  namc, 
to  accusc  Ihe  unfortunale  lady  of  incontinency. 
The  pcnalty  for  Ihit  ofience,  we  are  told,  was 
nothint;  les«  Ihan  dcath  by  fire ;  and  for  that  fale 
Egic4  Kide  DoAa  Lux  prepare.  unlein  abe  could 
securc  a  defendcr  or  otherwise  cicar  her  reputa* 
tion.  At  the  cleventh  hour,  the  valorous  Champion 
appearcd  in  the  pcT3on  of  Don  FaviU,  who  dis- 
proved  the  Charge  DUde  againsl  his  lady-love  lo 
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the  satisfaction  o(  mediaeval  intelligences,  by  the 
simple  method  of  ninning  her  accuser  through 
the  body.  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the 
sceptical  monarch,  who  insisted  on  a  further 
ordeal  by  combat.  A  knight  named  Bristes, 
Cousin  of  the  recreant  Melias,  was  challenger  and 
accuser  on  this  occasion,  and  was  quickly 
despatched  by  the  doughty  Favila. 

In  the  meantime  the  ark  containing  Pelayo,the 
infant  child  of  Dofta  Luz  and  her  Champion,  had 
reached  Alcantara,  where  the  little  passenger 
almost  miraculously  feil  into  the  hands  of  his 
mother's  other  uncle,  Grafeses.  This  benevolent 
prince  took  every  care  of  the  child,  unsuspicious, 
of  course,  of  bis  origin.  Attracted  to  Court  by 
the  noise  of  these  scandals  and  combats,  he  found 
a  handkerchief  in  his  niece's  room,  the  counter- 
part  of  one  which  he  had  discovered  in  the  little 
ark.  DoAa  Luz  soon  confessed  to  him  the  whole 
story,  and  he  endeavoured  to  intercede  for  her 
with  the  king.  Egica,  probably  more  exasperated 
than  ever,  insisted  on  a  third  duel  between  Favila 
and  a  knight  called  Longaris.  Both  combatants 
had  been  wounded  when  a  holy  hermit  appeared 
on  the  scene,  and  admonished  the  king  as  to  his 
wickedness  and  hardness  of  heart  Egica  re- 
pented  and  consented  to  the  public  celebiation  of 
the  marriage  of  Favila  and  DoAa  Luz.  Here  we 
have  a  fine  romantic  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
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beroic  Pebyo,  tbe  restorer  of  the  monardiy  and 
the  Mviour  of  the  Spanish  nation. 

Wilder,  more  romanlic  still,  and  better  known 
are  the  legends  clustering  round  the  last  king 
of  the  Goths.  The  scene  of  mott  of  these  it 
laid  in  Toledo«  Hcre  was  held  that  wonderful 
toumament,  to  which  resorted  all  the  crovned 
heads  o(  Europe — aye,  even  such  potentates  as 
the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  and  the  King  of 
Poland.  A  new  city  of  paUces  was  reared  in  the 
Vega  by  the  hospitable  Koderic  to  accommodate 
hb  fifty  thou»and  noble  guents.  This  splendid 
function  may  have  taken  place  bcfore  or  after  the 
king's  Strange  marriage  with  the  bewitching 
Ifoorish  princess  Elyata  (re*haptixed  Exilona), 
who  had  been  washed  ashore  by  the  sea  on  the 
coast  of  Valencia«  Lovely  as  m-as  bis  consort, 
Roderic  did  not,  as  we  all  know,  remain  faithf ul  to 
her.  Here  enters  the  moumful  and  very  shadowy 
figure  of  Klorinda,  otherwise  known  as  La  Cava. 
This  peerless  damsel  was  confided  to  the  care  of 
the  king  by  her  father,  the  trusty  Julian  (or 
llliü)),  governor  of  Ceuta.  Alas  for  the  nuiden  ! 
while  bathing  in  the  Tagus,  her  charms  were  only 
too  well  revealed  to  Koderic,  gaxing  from  bis 
palace  Windows  on  the  diflf  above.  A  gltmpse  of 
a  shapely  leg  scarce  concealed  by  a  diaphanous 
mantle  decided  the  fate  of  Florinda — and  of 
Spain.    What  he  could  not  effect  by  persuasion, 
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tbe  king  effected  by  violence.  Perhaps  he  hoped 
that  the  proud  Julian's  daughter  would  keep 
silence  as  to  her  own  dishonour.  He  was 
mistaken.  A  tnisty  page,  spurring  night  and  day, 
quickly  bore  the  fatal  tidings  to  the  father  at 
distant  Ceuta,  and  the  missive  in  which  the 
wronged  Florinda  implored  vengeance  on  her 
belrayer. 

To  the  no  doubt  conscience-stricken  Roderic, 
seated  in  good  old  kingly  fashion  upon  his 
throne,  appeared  two  venerable  strangers  with  a 
message  of  mysterious  import.  When  Hercules 
had  (ounded  (as  some  men  say)  Toledo,  not  far 
from  the  city,  among  the  mountains,  he  had 
reared  a  tower,  of  which  these  uncouth  brethren 
were  the  guardians,  as  their  ancestors,  in  an 
unbroken  line,  had  been  before  them.  On  this 
tower  and  on  its  unknown  and  fearf ul  Contents, 
the  demigod  had  laid  a  necromantic  spelK  It 
had  been  the  custom  of  each  of  the  Kings  of 
Spain  to  affix  to  the  massive  doors  a  new  lock, 
and  now  Roderic  was  summoned  to  fulfil  this 
duty,  for  failing  this  and  if  any  rash  mortal  should 
discover  the  secret  of  the  tower,  ruin,  absolute 
and  immediate,  must  overtake  his  kingdom. 
Agog  with  curiosity,  with  a  brilliant  cavalcade, 
the  king  clattered  through  the  streets  of  his 
Capital,  and  found  the  wondrous  tower  in  the 
of    the    hüls,     The    aged    custodians 
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besought  him  lo  hasten  and  to  afüx  his  sea)  to  the 
enchanted  door».  In  \-ain  !  il  was  with  another 
Intention  (he  impetuous  sovereign  had  come 
hither.  He  burst  npen  the  doort  and  rushed  in, 
whcre  ne\Tr  nun  sincc  Herculn  had  dared  to 
tread.  Before  him  »toud  a  gigantic  stall»  in 
bronze,  which  dcalt  blows  with  a  great  mace 
unceaaingly  lo  right  and  le(t.  On  its  breast  wcre 
inschbed  the  wurds,  /  do  my  duly.  Koderic 
sternty  adjured  the  crealure  ol  enchantmenl  lo 
let  him  pass.  It  obeyed.  In  the  interiur  of  Ihe 
tower  the  King  (ound  a  casket  of  nch  workman- 
ship.  A  legend  tbereon  warncd  him  of  the 
doom  that  would  overUke  him  who  should  open 
it.  Koderic  forccd  open  the  lid.  He  beheld  a 
fold  of  linen  on  which  wcre  painted  the  figures  of 
lloorish  warrion  in  battle-array.  As  he  gazed 
the  figures  seemed  to  move,  lo  grow  larger,  to 
assume  the  proporttons  o(  men.  He  beheld  a 
baltlefield  where  Goths  and  Moon  contcnded  for 
the  maslery.  Breathless,  he  awaited  the  issue. 
The  Goths  were  fiying,  and  he  saw  his  own  white 
tteed,  Orelia,  galloping  through  the  fray — rider- 
less.  Affrightcd,  the  king  and  his  attendants 
nuhed  to  the  door.  There  lay  the  two  ancient 
custodians,  dead.  Thunder  rolled,  a  storm  bunt 
OTcr  the  Und,  and  Köderte  and  his  cavaliers  drew 
not  rein  tili  they  reached  the  paUcc  of  Toledo. 
Next  day  the  stout-bearted  Gotha  reaacendcd  lo 
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the  hüls.  But  as  they  approached,  behold  a  great 
eagle  swooped  down  from  the  sky  holding  in  its 
talons  a  flaming  brand !  The  tower  blazed  up  like 
matcbwood*  Then  arose  a  great  wind  which 
carried  the  ashes  to  every  part  of  Spain ;  and 
every  nun  on  whom  a  portion  of  the  ashes  feil 
was  afterwards  slain  in  battle  by  the  Moors. 

These  direful  portents  must  surely  have  pre- 
pared  Roderic  for  treachery,  conspiracies,  and 
onpleasantness  of  all  kinds.  But  when  Count 
JoÜan  arrived,  smiling  and  deferential,  to  take  his 
daughter  home  to  Ceuta,  he  seems  to  have 
ftiiq>ected  nothing,  feared  nothing«  The  rest  of 
the  Story — Julian's  invitation  to  the  Moors,  the 
rout  of  Gusulalete,  the  disappearance  of  Roderic 
— relates  to  the  history  of  Spain  generally,  not  to 
that  of  Toledo«  Dozy  believes  that  Julian 
actually  existed,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
Byzantine  govemor  of  Ceuta,  not  a  Spaniard. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Florinda  is  as 
mach  a  figment  of  the  imagination  as  the 
encbanted  tower.  Yet  near  the  Puente  de  San 
Martin  (above  which  never  king's  palace  stood) 
fome  fragments  of  masonry  are  pointed  out  as 
the  BaAos  de  la  Cava  (Florinda's  Bath).  They 
are,  in  reality,  but  the  remains  of  a  Moorish  tomb. 

In  July  711,  King  Roderic  set  out  from  Toledo, 
never  to  return.  Upon  the  news  of  the  rout  of 
Guadalete,  all  the  magnates  and  prelates  aban- 
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doned  Ihc  citjr.  Its  surrender  to  the  Moorish 
host  of  Ihe  one-eyed  Tarik  was  Ihe  work  of  the 
Jews,  who  had  not  forf(otlen  the  persecutions  cf 
Sisebert  and  Egica.  There  were  Jewt  in  the  in* 
\-adin)t  armjr  under  the  command  of  Kaula-al- 
Yahudi,  When  T^rtk  appearcd  bcforc  the  wall«, 
a  venerable  Israelite  was  lel  down  in  a  haskrt, 
and,  appr<>achini<  him,  offcred  tu  admit  him  to 
Ihe  city  if  liberty  and  the  free  exerci»e  of  Iheir 
religion  were  ßuaraniced  to  his  racc.  The  Herber 
joyfully  acceptcd  thesc  termn,  and  on  Ihc  follow- 
ing  day  proud  Toledo— deMTted  by  its  Christian 
inhabttants  —  was  annexcd  to  the  Saraccn 
Khalifale. 
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Never  agsün  was  Toledo  to  attain  to  the  wealth 
and  splendoor  it  possessed  under  Wamba  and  his 
successors«  The  invaders,  fresh  from  the  con* 
qoest  o(  the  richest  provinces  of  Africa,  were 
dazzled  by  the  magnificence  of  the  spoils  that  feil 
to  them  in  the  dark-browed  city  above  the  Tagus. 
The  Arabian  historians  have  need  of  all  their 
powers  of  hyperbole  to  over-estimate  the  richness 
of  the  treasure.  There  was  enough  and  to  spare, 
AI  Leyth  Ibn  Said  teils  us,  for  every  soldier  in  the 
army.  The  humblest  troopers  might  have  been 
teen  staggering  under  the  weight  of  priceless  silks 
and  garmentSy  chains  of  gold,  and  strings  of  pre- 
cious  stones.  The  nide  Berbers,  fresh  from  their 
mountains,  but  iü  appreciated  the  value  of  the 
loot,  and  cut  the  costliest  fabrics  in  two  or  more 
pieces  to  adjust  their  shares.  A  magnificent 
carpet,  composed  of  süperb  embroidery,  inter- 
woven  with  gold  and  ornamented  with  filigree 
work,  and  profusely  set  with  gcms,  is  said  to 
have  been  treated  in  this  way  by  the  troopers 
into  whose  greedy  hands  it  feil.  It  would  be 
tnteresting  to  learn  the  place  of  manufacture  of 
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tbis  caipct,  ioT  from  Ihe  silence  \ot  St.  Isidorc 
upon  Ihr  subject  of  textite  fabrics,  it  would  seem 
tlut  they  were  not  nude  in  bis  time  in  Spain. 

But,  lo  credit  the  Moorish  chroniclers,  tbe  ramt 
of  exolic  trcuures  had  bcen  »ccumulated  in  the 
Viiigothic  capital.  Here  were  found  the  Psalms 
o(  David,  wrilten  upon  ßold  Icaf  in  a  6uid  inade 
from  dissolved  rubiei '.  and  most  wonderful  of 
all,  the  Table  o(  Solomon  made  out  of  a  Single 
enierald  I  It  wai  brought  lo  Toledo— so  nins  one 
Version — after  the  taking  of  Jerasalem,  and  was 
valued  m  Damascus  at  one  hundred  thousand 
dinars — equal  to  about  ^50,000,  We  are  not 
turprised  to  hcar  that  this  untquc  piece  of  (utni- 
lure  "  posses»ed  talismanic  powera"  ;  for  tradilion 
affirms  it  was  the  werk  of  genii,  and  had  been 
wrought  by  thcm  for  King  Soloraon  the  Wise,  the 
son  of  David.  This  nurvellous  rclic  was  carefully 
prescrved  hy  Tarik  as  the  most  precious  o(  all  bis 
spoils,  being  intcnded  by  bim  as  a  prescnt  to  the 
Khalifa  ;  and,  in  commemoration  of  it,  the  city 
was  calied  by  the  Arabs,  Medina  Almyda,  that  is 
to  »ay,  "  Tbe  City  of  the  Table." 

Thus  far  Washington  Irving.  With  character- 
istic  credulity,  Ibn  Hayyan,  the  historian.givesin 
the  translation  of  Gayangos  a  substantially  dif- 
ferent  account  of  tbe  Ireasure  :  "  Tbe  ccictwated 
table  whicb  Tarik  found  at  Toledo,  although  attri- 
buted  to  Solomon  and  named  aftcr  him,  nevcr 
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bdonged  to  the  poet-king.  According  to  the  bar- 
barian  authors,  it  was  customary  for  the  nobles 
and  men  in  estimation  of  the  Gothic  Court,  to 
bequeath  a  portion  of  their  property  to  the  church. 
From  the  money  so  amassed  the  priests  caused 
tablcs  to  be  made  of  pure  gold  and  silver,  gorgeous 
throaes  and  Stands  on  which  to  carry  the  Gospels 
in  public  processions,  or  to  ornament  the  altars 
on  great  festivals.  The  so-called  Solomon's  table 
was  originally  wrought  with  money  derived  from 
thts  fource,  and  was  subsequently  emulously  en- 
larged  and  embellished  by  successive  kings  of 
Toledo,  the  latest  always  anxious  to  surpass  bis 
predecessor  in  magnificence,  until  it  became  the 
most  splendid  and  costly  gern  ever  made  for  such 
a  purpose*  The  f abric  was  of  pure  gold,  set  with 
the  most  precious  pearls,  emeralds  and  nibies. 
Its  drcumference  was  encrusted  with  three  rows 
of  these  valuable  stones,  and  the  whole  table  dis- 
played  jewels  so  large  and  refulgent  that  never 
did  human  eye  behold  anything  comparable  with 
tt  •  •  .  When  the  Muslims  entered  Toledo  it  was 
dtscovered  on  the  altar  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  the  fact  of  such  a  treasure  having  been  found 
ioon  became  public  and  notorious." 

Gibbon  accounts  for  the  presence  of  the  Table 
of  Solomon  at  Toledo — assuming  that  there  ever 
was  such  a  thing,  and  that  it  ever  was  there  at  all 
— by  supposing  it  to  bave  been  carried  off  by 
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Titus  to  Kome,  whcnce  il  may  have  been  takcn 
by  Alaric  when  the  Gott»  sacket)  Ihe  city.  Whicb* 
evcr  xTnion  oi  thc  tabic's  ori^in  be  acccpted,  it 
•eems  dränge  that  it  was  not  carricd  awajr  by  the 
clergy  in  Ihetr  flight  from  Toledo.  Of  tts  ulti* 
oute  fate  nothing  is  known,  unlets  we  can 
accept  the  little  Ihal  is  revealed  in  the  (ollowing 
bistory. 

Upon  Uusa  approaching  the  city  lo  «tper&ede 
Tarik,  thc  bttcr  broke  oü  and  conccaied  one  o( 
the  leg«  of  the  table.  Musa  was  already  incenscd 
against  his  lieutcnanl  for  having  dcpri\'cd  him  of 
the glory  o(  the  conque^t  of  Spam,  and  emphastsed 
his  rvprimands  wilh  htrukes  of  a  whip.  NVhen  he 
found  that  Ihe  leg  of  the  table  was  miising,  hi» 
anger  was  vcry  gteal.  Tarik  assured  him  he  had 
(uund  it  in  that  mutilated  condition,  and  Uuta 
caused  the  mitsing  leg  to  be  replaced  by  one  of 
gold.  His  subordinale,  however,  he  cast  into 
prison,  where  the  One-Eyed  One  reoiaincd  tili  rc 
leascd  by  orden  from  Ihe  KhaJifa  himieU.  He 
was  amply  revenged  on  llusa,  when  upon  the 
latler  prcsenting  the  table  to  his  sovercign  as  his 
(>wn  discovery,  he  was  ahlc  triumphantly  to  give 
him  the  lie  by  producing  Ihe  missing  leg  of 
etncrald.  And  so  Ihe  wondcrful  Table  uf  Sotomon. 
of  emcrald,  or  of  gold,  or  of  both,  passes  out  of 
the  ken  of  history. 

Wc  hear  of  Musa's  son^  Abd-ul-Aziz  (or  "Bei- 
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as  he  is  qoaintly  termed  by  old  Spanish 
wrilers)  marryii^  King  Roderic's  widow,  Exilona, 
at  Toledo.  Abd-ul-Aziz,  however,  was  Governor 
of  Seville,  where  he  met  bis  deatb,  and  it  is  not 
onUkely,  if  he  married  the  queen  at  all,  that 
he  did  so  in  that  southem  city,  where  she  may 
have  been  left  by  her  first  consort  to  await  the 
result  of  the  battle  of  the  Guadalete.  If  there  be 
a&y  tnith  in  the  legend  that  Exilona  was  of 
If oorish  origin  herselfi  the  story  of  this  second 
and  apparently  cold-blooded  union  seems  less 
improbable«  Tradition  has  it  that  the  widow  of 
the  Goth  only  consented  to  the  match  on  Abd- 
nl-Azix  promising  to  observe  towards  her  all  the 
deference  due  to  a  Christian  queen.  He  kept  his 
promise  only  too  faithfully,  and  his  forcing  his 
officers  to  bend  the  knee  to  a  woman  and  an 
infidel,  is  taid  to  have  contributed  to  bring  about 
hit  awattination  in  the  mosque  at  Seville. 

The  conqnerors  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdomy  acted  generously  towards  the  conquered. 
A  moderate  tribute  was  levied  on  the  Christians, 
wbo  were  allowed  to  practise  their  religion  and  be 
govemed  l>y  their  own  laws  and  customs«  Seven 
chorches  were  allotted  to  their  use,  the  names  of 
thete  bring  Santa  EuUlia,  Santa  Maria  de  Alf  icenii 
Santa  Justa,  San  Sebastian,  San  Maroos,  San  Tor- 
cttatOp  and  San  Lucas.  Bat  these  Privileges  must 
hafe  hardly  oonsoled  the  citixeas  for  the  loss  of 
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the  town's  nnk  as  capital  of  Spain.  It  becamc, 
as  it  had  been  under  the  Romans,  "a  strong 
place,"  of  which  the  dominant  race  valued  the 
advantages,  but,  in  coniequence  of  the  nie  of 
Cordoba  and  Seville  it  unk  to  the  condition  of  a 
provincial  town. 

As  such  its  carecr  was  throughout  stonny  and 
turbulent.  The  spiril  of  rebellion  seemed  instinct 
in  thegrim  (ortress-like  city,and  infused  itseU  into 
Mohammedan  and  Christian,  Arab  and  Caslilian 
altke.  The  two  nices  fraternised  well  cnough. 
They  had  a  common  interest :  rcMitance  lo  any 
external  authority,  This  impatience  of  control 
was  characteristtc  of  the  Toledan!>  for  centuries. 
Its  annab  during  the  pertod  of  Mohammedan 
occupation  are  a  ledious  record  of  Meget,  riots, 
Usurpation!  and  massacres.  Such  cvents  arc 
only  of  interest  «hen  studied  in  the  minutcst 
detail.  A  brief  r^uWof  them  is,  howcver,  indis- 
pensable lo  a  proper  knowledge  of  (he  town. 

The  Citizens'  first  appearance  in  the  troubied 
arena  of  Muslim  politics  was  as  loyallsts — an  un- 
congenial  rSU  !  In  the  civil  wars  that  distracted 
the  reign  of  Atxlul-Malik,  Toledo  was  beld  bjr 
his  son  Omeya,  and  vainly  besieged  for  a 
month  by  (he  rebeU,  On  the  approach  of 
Abd-ul-Malik,  the  garrison,  wishfui  of  glory, 
made  a  vigorous  sortic  and  coroplelely  routed 
the  investing  force.    The  townsmen  had  tasted 
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blood.  It  took  much  to  quench  their  thirst. 
Knowing  their  character,  in  the  troubles  f omented 
by  the  pretender  Yusaf  ben  Debri,  his  partisan, 
Mohammed  Abu-I-Aswad  took  refuge  among 
them  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  142.  The  place 
was  immediately  invested  by  the  Wizir,  AI  Kama, 
and  as  usual  offered  a  stout  resistance.  Wearied 
of  their  ruleri  however,  the  people  played  him 
fabe  and  betrayed  the  town  to  the  Wizir.  Abu-1- 
Aswad  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Cordoba. 

A  year  or  two  later  the  Toledans  repented  of 
their  Submission.  White  the  Amir,  Abd-ur- 
Rahman,  was  engaged  in  preparations  for  a  war 
in  the  east  of  Spain,  some  powerful  families,  led 
by  one  Hixem  ben  Adra  al  Fehri,  rose,  seized 
the  Alcazar,  and  put  the  Wizir  to  flight.  They 
released  the  notorious  rebel,  Kasim  ben  Yusuf, 
from  prison,  and  raised  an  army  of  about  ten 
tbousand  men — mostly  freebooters  and  masterless 
men  who  seemed  to  have  regarded  Toledo  as  the 
best  market  for  their  peculiar  talents.  The  Amir's 
appearance  before  the  walls,  with  a  powerful  army, 
caused  moderate  counsels  to  prevail  among  the 
tnsurgents.  The  Citizens  were  anxious  to  be  rid 
of  the  undesirables  they  had  invited  into  their 
midst,  and  persuaded  Hixem  to  visit  the  royal 
camp  to  solicit  terms.  Abd-ur-Rahman  gener- 
oiislypardonedhim,and  once  more  incarcerating 
KasUn,  left  the  town  to  itself • 
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He  aoon  had  f^iod  reuon  to  repent  bis  for- 
beanuice.  In  763  Kasim  cscaped  from  con&ne- 
oienl,  rallied  the  cilitcns  round  him,  and  decUred 
the  lown  «ibject  only  to  the  Khalila  of  DanuMcut. 
Tbe  liege  (hat  followed  was  languidly  oonducted. 
The  people,  we  read,  were  tuffered  to  cullivMe 
their  ficlds,  and  to  carry  produce  ioto  the  dty 
unmolested.  At  this  rate  the  siege  might  havc 
Uftted  as  long  as  that  of  Candia.  Kaaim,  rnean* 
while  lulled  into  a  wnsc  ot  security,  abused  hit 
power,  and  alienated  his  unruly  «ubjecta.  On 
the  arriva)  o(  the  Amir,  he  was  given  notice  to 
quit.  Having  tcen  him  »ucccasfully  elude  tbe 
royal  forces,  Toledo  opcned  its  gate*  to  Abd-ur* 
Rahnun.  The  Amir,  despairing  of  the  Iowns» 
men's  lempcr,  exacted  from  Ihcm  but  ■  nominal 
obcdience,  but  his  succeMOr,  Hakam,  thought  to 
coeroe  them  by  a  bitter  lesson.  As  Governor,  hc 
sent  them  one  Amru  of  Huesca,  a  rencgade 
Christian,  "  by  a  condescension,"  he  wrote, 
"which  i^ovea  our  extreme  solicilude  for  your 
interests."  The  renegadc't  policy  was  thorougb. 
He  tngratiated  himself  with  the  pet^le,  and  posed 
as  the  Champion  of  their  hberties.  It  was  al  their 
own  Suggestion  Ihal  he  raiscd  a  fortress  in  their 
very  mid!»t.  The  place  being  strongly  garriaoned 
and  all  bdng  ready,  the  approach  of  a  large  anny, 
commanded  by  the  Amir's  son*  Abd-ur^Rahman, 
wasannounced.  AltheiuggestioQof  tbeGovernor, 
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tbe  prinoe  was  üivited  by  the  nobility  into  the 
ctty ;  and  he,  in  retum,  as  if  to  mark  his  sense  of 
the  honoor  conferred  upon  him,  ordered  a  great 
feast  to  be  made  ready  at  the  Castle.  To  this  all 
tbe  Chief  men  were  bidden.  What  followed  is 
known  as  the  Day  of  the  Fosse.  The  guests  were 
aHowed  to  enter  only  one  by  one.  Behind  the 
gate  stood  a  man  with  bared  arm  and  uplifted 
mxe.  As  each  gaest  entered  there  was  a  sweep  of 
tbe  arm,  a  flash  of  steel,  and  a  head  rolled  into 
the  ditch  already  prepared.  Without,  nothing 
was  beard,  nothing  was  seen,  nothing  suspected. 
The  episode  reminds  one  of  the  famous  Blood 
Bath  of  Stockholm.  The  butchery  is  said  at  last 
to  have  been  revealed  to  those  waiting  outside  the 
wall  by  the  thick  vapoar  issuing  from  the  gate. 
A  physidan,  who  had  been  watching  for  hours, 
and  who  had  noticed  that  none  of  the  numerous 
guests  who  had  entered,  had  issued  forth,  was  the 
first  to  ratse  the  alarm.  '*  Men  of  Toledo/'  he 
dionted,  '*  I  vow  that  yonder  vapour  is  not  the 
smoke  of  a  feast,  but  rises  from  the  blood  of  our 
Imtchered  brethren  I " 

This  ghastly  tragedy  occurred  in  807,  and  has 
giiren  rise  to  a  proverbial  expression  current  in 
Spanish — una  noche  ToUdana^  applied  to  a  night 
dssagrecably  passed  in  sleeplessness  or  pain. 

The  blow  Struck  by  the  ferocious  Amru  was  of 
the  kind  that  alone  met  with  the  approval  of 
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Macchiavelli :  it  not  only  inUmidatedi  but  it 
cru^hecL  For  a  quarter  ol  a  Century  we  hear  no 
more  of  tumults  or  dissensions  in  the  City  by  the 
Tagu<L  Meantime  it  prospered.  Arts  and  letters 
flourtshed.  In  the  year  827  we  have  to  record 
the  death  *'oi  the  very  learncd  alfaqut,  Isa  ben 
Dinar  el  Ghafeki»  a  native  of  that  ctty  and  a 
disciple  ol  Malik  ben  Anas.  He  was  a  man 
beloved  by  all— friendly  in  manner,  admirable  in 
conversation,  and  upright  of  life :  such  as  were 
taught  by  Isa  ben  Dinar  acquired  thetr  leaming 
with  delight.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  practising 
some  few  obt»ervances  that  were  considered 
extraordinary  :  he  made»  for  example,  the  prayer 
of  the  dawn  with  the  preparation  and  ablutions 
proper  to  that  of  the  evening  twilight** 

The  opulence  of  the  jew!»  and  Christians  dedded 
the  Wall,  Aben  Mafüt  ben  Ibrahim»  to  increase 
their  tribute.  This  led  to  the  outbreak  of  832. 
A  wealthy  young  Citizen»  named  Hakam  el  Atiki» 
otherwise  known  as  El  Durrete,  or  '^  the  stnker  of 
blows/'  had  been  insulted  by  the  Walt,  and  used 
the  discontent  of  the  people  as  a  means  oi  aveng- 
ing  his  injuries.  He  distritnited  money  freely 
among  the  more  inflammable  sections  of  the 
populace,  and  coilected  about  him  a  body  of 
lawless  followen».  One  of  these  was  seized  in 
the  Soko»  or  market-place  (the  Zocodover)  by  one 
of  the  Wali's  officers,  and  a  tumult  at  once  uprote. 
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In  the  end  the  Alcazar  feil  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels,  and  the  Wali  barely  escaped  with  his  life. 
Hakam,  however,  was  shortly  afterwards  obliged 
to  ahandon  his  conquest,  and  spread  abroad  the 
report  that  he  had  left  the  country.  The  vigilance 
of  the  garrison  becoming  in  consequence  relaxed, 
he  seized  the  city  by  a  coup  de  tnain^  and  held  it 
for  some  years.  He  was  wounded,  taken  prisoner, 
and  beheaded  in  837,  by  Abd-el-Raf,  his  head 
being  suspended  f  rom  the  gate  of  Bisagra. 

So  far  the  risings  at  Toledo  had  been  mainly 
pditical,  and  the  townsmen  had  sunk  their  re- 
ligious  and  racial  differences  to  make  common 
cause  against  the  stranger.  The  cause  of  the 
insurrection  of  854  was,  by  exception,  an  out- 
barst of  fanaticism  on  the  part  of  the  Mu- 
larabes  or  Christians,  who  practised  the  ritual 
of  the  Spanish  Goths.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  Catholics  of  Cordoba  and  Seville,  subject 
to  some  extraordinary  aberration,  had  in  great 
numbers  earned  the  doubtfui  honour  of  martyr- 
dorn  by  blaspheming  Mohammed.  To  Toledo, 
as  the  most  likely  spot  at  which  to  create 
a  disturbance,  came  Eulogius  and  stirred  the 
Christians  to  avenge  the  ''wrongs"  of  their  co- 
religionists.  Under  the  leadership  of  Sindola, 
they  dispossessed  their  Moorish  governors,  and 
carrying  the  war  into  the  enem/s  own  country, 
defeated  the  Amir's  forces  at  Andujar.    OrdoSo 
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King  of  Leon,  now  caine  to  tlie  aMtitanoe  of  tbc 
citisens,  who,  hitberto,  had  shown  no  eafEcmess 
to  call  in  Ihe  help  of  the  Chrisliant  of  thc  north. 
Hohunined,  the  Amir,  prnently  appeared  bcfore 
Toledo,  and  drew  the allied  forces  into  an  aoibush. 
The  Chriitians  were  tolally  defeated — almott  an* 
nihitated.  Noihing  daunted,  the  Toledans,  later 
on,  insulted  Iheir  sovereign  by  elecling  Eulogiu« 
to  Ihe  vacant  archiepiscopal  scc.  MohainiDcd, 
by  way  of  rrprtsal,  invcigled  a  larfje  force  o( 
Christians  on  (o  a  bridge  which  he  had  under- 
mincd.    II  was  the  Day  of  the  Foue  over  again. 

In  Ihe  year  873,  we  find  the  independence  of 
Toledo,  »ubject  lo  hiit  suicrainty,  nominally  ac- 
knowledged  by  the  Amir,  who  was  probaUy  glad 
to  nuke  any  temu  thal  promtscd  peace  with 
TassaU  so  turbulent.  In  the  reign  of  the  Amir 
AI  Uundhir  even  this  faint  shadow  of  outside 
authority  was  shakcn  o&  by  the  city,  which  again 
aiaerted  its  completc  independence,  in  886,  under 
Ihn  Hafsän.  Thc  town  was  be»ieged  by  the  royal 
forces  under  Ihe  Wiiir  Haksim.  The  wily  Ibn 
Hafsän,  »eetng  that  the  stronghold  must  (all,  pro- 
posed  to  Ihe  opposing  general  that  he  <thould 
allow  him  to  evacuate  the  place  and  traniiporl  his 
army  to  Ihe  frontier  ul  Valencia,  on  a  Irain  of 
beasts  of  bürden  lo  be  provided  by  Ihe  besiegers. 
HakMm  joyfullyassented  lo  lhi<i  capitulation,  and 
on  the  day  appointed,  wbat  was  Mippo»cd  tu  be 
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the  entire  anny  of  the  rebd  chief  issued  from  the 
gites  of  the  city  and  wended  their  way,  with  the 
train  of  packhorses,  eastwards.  Leaving  what  he 
Gonsidered  a  sufficient  garrison  in  Toledo,  Haksim 
drew  oflF  the  greater  part  of  his  f orces  and  went  to 
Cordoba.  Meanwhile  the  crafty  Hafsün  swiftly 
retraced  his  steps,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  con* 
siderable  detachment  he  had  lef t  concealed  in  the 
town,  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  and  once 
more  huried  defiance  at  the  Amir.  Great  was 
AI  Mondhir's  wrath  on  the  receipt  of  this  intel- 
Itgence,  and  before  nightfall,  the  head  of  Haksim 
lay  severed  from  his  body. 

Ibo  Hafsün  proved  a  formidable  antagonist« 
The  Amir  lead  an  army  against  htm  in  888  and 
was  defeated  and  killed.  Twenty  years  later 
Hafsikn  died,  bequeathing  what  was  practically 
an  independent  sovereignty  to  his  son.  The 
great  Khalifa,  Abd-ur-Rahman  II I^  now  sat  on 
the  throne  of  Cordoba.  He  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  unruly, 
tmtamable  city.  His  summons  to  capitnlate 
betng  contemptuously  rejected,  he  took  the  field 
in  930.  For  eight  years  the  siege  went  on,  varied 
by  exploits  and  incidents,  which  might  prove 
matter  for  a  Moorish  Iliad.  Famine  stalked 
abroad  in  the  obstinate  city,  but  the  Hafsüns 
would  not  hear  of  surrender.  When  at  last  it 
becamc  piain  that  the  people  would  yield,  the 
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leaders  and  their  parttsans,  to  tbe  number  o( 
lour  thousand,  made  a  last  desperate  sortie.  Two 
thousand  cavaliers,  with  a  foot-soldier  clutching 
firmly  hold  of  cach  horse's  girth,  they  broke 
through  Atxl-ur-Kahman's  camp,  and  got  ciean 
away.  Almost  joyfully  the  townsmen  opened 
their  gates  to  the  great  Amir — to  be  firmly  bitted 
and  bridled  during  the  remainder  of  bis  reign. 

That  the  town  was  still  subject  to  the  central 
authority  in  the  year  979,  we  gather  (rom  thit 
incident.  The  Govemor»  Atxl-ul-Malik  Ibn  Mer- 
vin  baving  some  difference  with  the  Wali  o( 
Medina  Selim  (Medinaceii),  challenged  bim  to 
Single  combat  and  slew  bim.  For  this,  without 
more  ado^  he  was  removed  irom  office  by  Orders 
from  Cordoba. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  eleventh  Century, 
Toledo  recovered  her  freedom,  on  the  break-up 
of  the  Umeyyah  empire.  Under  her  sultan, 
Ismaili  in  1033»  she  was  able  to  boast  that  she 
knew  no  other  lord  or  ruier  under  the  blue 
heavens.  After  Ismail  came  Abu-l*Hasan  Yahya 
al  Ramän  who  reigned  tili  107s»  ^^<1  ^"^^^  ^hen 
succeeded  by  Yahya  Kadir»  who  lost  his  throne 
in  1085. 

Beforc  relating  the  incidents  of  the  reconquest 
of  Toledo  by  the  Christians  and  its  incorporation 
in  the  steadily  expanding  kingdom  of  Leon,  we 
will  take  a  glance  at  the  ctty  as  it  was  under  its 
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Ifohammedan  rulers.  Of  its  affluence,  import- 
ance,  and  strength,  the  foregoing  cursory  sketch 
of  its  history  has  a£Forded  us  some  idea.  It 
ranked  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Christian  element 
in  the  Amir's  dominions,  and  its  prelates  early 
obtained  recognition  from  their  Paynim  sove- 
reigns  as  dignitaries  of  the  highest  standing. 
Among  them  were  such  notable  men  as  Wistre- 
mir  and  Eulogius.  One  of  the  archbishops  of 
Toledo,  Elipando,  embraced  the  heresy  of 
Nestorios,  and  went  the  length  of  excommuni- 
cating  his  fellow  bishops.  Upon  his  death,  how- 
ever,  an  orthodox  successor  was  chosen.  The 
Christians  were  wealthy  and  arrogant.  They 
were  dassed  in  congregations,  dependent  on 
their  various  churches,  each  division  including 
certain  families  irrespective  of  their  domiciles. 
Toledo,  during  the  three  and  a  half  centuries  of 
Mohammedan  dominion,  never  seems  to  have 
lost  the  outward  character  of  a  Christian  town. 
Moorish  influenae  she  feit,  and  it  served  to 
soften  and  chasten  her  rough  features,  but 
Moorish  she  never  became  as  did  Seville  and 
Cordol>a.  Yet  in  every  comer  of  the  old  city 
the  guides  are  prone  to  point  out  the  buildings 
and  remains  that  they  fondly  believe  to  be  of 
Arabic  workmanship.  In  reality,  very  few  monu- 
ments  of  the  Mohammedan  period  have  survtved. 
It  is  not  t)y  what  we  see  but  by  what  we  read 
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that  we  am  form  an  idea  ol  tbe  ctty  as  tt  was  in 
tbose  cbys« 

It  was  renowned  for  its  clepsydras  or  water* 
clocks,  invcnted  by  Abo-I-Kasim.  These  are  d^ 
scribed  as  follows  in  an  Arabic  document :  **  But 
what  is  marvüllous  and  nurprising  in  Toledo»  and 
what  we  believe  no  other  town  in  all  the  world 
has  anything  to  equal,  are  its  water-clocks.  It  is 
Said  that  Az-Zagral  [Abu-I-Kasim]  bearing  of  a 
certain  talisman  which  is  in  the  city  of  Arini  of 
Eastern  Indta,  and  which  shows  the  hours  by 
means  of  asf^as  or  hands,  from  the  time  the  sun 
riscs  tili  it  sets,  determined  to  fabricate  an  artifice 
by  means  of  which  the  people  coiild  know  the 
hour  of  day  or  night,  and  caiculate  the  day  of  the 
moon.  He  made  two  great  ponds  in  a  house  on 
the  bank  of  the  Tagus,  neau*  the  Gate  of  the 
Tanners  making  them  so  that  they  shoold  be 
filled  with  water  or  emptied  according  to  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  moon/'  The  water  began  to  flow 
into  the  ponds  as  soon  as  the  moon  became 
visible,  and  at  dawn  they  were  four-sevenths  fulL 
The  water  rose  by  one-seventh  every  twenty-four 
hours,  and  were  füll  at  füll  moon.  As  the  lumi- 
nary  wancd,  the  water  feil  in  exact  proportion. 
The  exact  working  of  these  contrivances  was  lost 
when  an  ustronomcr,  deputed  by  Alfonso  el  Sabto 
to  cxaminc  them,  broke  parts  of  the  intricate 
machinery. 
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The  dironidere  relate  wonders  of  the  palace 
ol  An  Naöra,  so  called  trom  its  celebrated  naria 
or  hjdniiüic  apparatus.  The  apartments  were 
90  qdeodid  as  to  rival  those  of  the  palace  of 
the  Amir  himself,  and  ^were  resplendent  as 
the  mm  at  noonday,  and  the  moon  at  the  füll." 
In  the  Itixorious  gardens  was  the  lake  or  albu- 
hera,  in  the  oentre  of  which  rose  a  pavUion  of 
glass,  where  AI  Raman-bil-Lah,  the  last  sovereign 
of  Toledo,  osed  to  pass  the  night  ''  The  clever 
architects" — we  quote  from  the  '^Monumentos 
Arqoitectönicos  " — who  made  the  lake,  not  only 
raised  the  waters  from  the  river  in  Order  to  fill  it, 
bot  rmtsed  tbem  above  the  cupola  of  the  pavilion, 
over  and  around  which  they  flowed  incessantly, 
forming  around  it  a  diaphanotis  and  cry  stall  ine 
mantle.  Not  a  drop  could  penetrate  the  stnic- 
ture  or  touch  the  persons  within.  With  the 
sonoroos  murmor  of  these  waters  mingied  that 
produced  by  the  fountains  that  gushed  forth 
from  the  mooths  of  the  lions  in  metal  guarding 
this  wonderful  paviUon.  Illumined  inside  with 
bunps  of  various  oolours,  without  it  presented  a 
fantastic  appearance,  which  was  reflected  back 
from  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  which  the  people 
of  Toledo  contemplated  with  admiration  through 
the  deoae  foliage." 

Of  this  exquisite  pleasaunce,  no  trace  remains. 
Nor  is  anything  left  of  the  other  palace  of  AI 
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Hizem,  built  hy  Ismail,  the  first  admittedly  inde- 
pendcnt  Sollan  of  Toledo — aftemrd*  inhabtled 
bjr  the  Christian  kings.  The  principal  building 
in  Moori^h  limes  was,  of  coune,  the  Aljama,  or 
Chief  Mosque.  Thi*  secnu  to  bave  been  erectcd 
at  the  Same  titne  as  the  great  Het(|uita  at 
Cordoba,in  the  reign  of  Abd-ur-Rahman  1  l^and  to 
have  been  richlyembellished  and  enlarged  ander 
the  third  and  grealest  Khalifa  of  that  name.  We 
read  that  in  the  fourlh  Century  of  the  Hegira,  the 
architecl  Fatho  bcn  Ibrahim  el  Caxevi  buill  Iwo 
lumptuout  mosques,  caiied,  the  one,  Adabcjin, 
the  other  Gebcl  Berida ;  but  where  thesc  were 
situaied,  or  what  u-as  the  real  Arabic  «pelling  of 
Uie  names,  we  have  no  meani  of  knowing. 

Happily  a  few  specimen»  of  the  local  archttecture 
of  that  epoch  remain.  Of  these  one  of  the  leamed 
Compilers  of  the  "  Monumentos  Arquitectönicos  " 
writes:  "In  spileof  their  varying  degrecs  of  integ- 
rity,andalthough  grcatlydamagedandchangedby 
laier  restorations,  these  works  possess  an  extreme 
importance,  and  suffice  tu  manifett  the  peculiar 
physiognomy  of  the  sccondary  religiout  edifices 
of  this  part  of  Ihe  Peninsula  at  the  motl  glofious 
epoch  of  thcKhalifate — a  physiognomy  strikingly 
different  from  that  of  the  principal  religious  ttnic- 
tures,  or  Aljamat,  equivalent  to  cur  catbedials, 
and  different  also  from  that  of  the  tarne  buildings 
in  the  south.    They  show,  (urthennore,  dccora- 
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live  processes  believed  to  have  been  unknown  in 
Spain  at  that  epoch." 

The  most  complete  and  remarkable  of  these 
buildings  is  the  Mosque  of  Bib-el-Mardom,  now 
known  as  the  Cristo  de  la  Luz.  It  is  situated  to 
the  north  of  the  city,  between  the  Puerta  del 
Sol  and  the  Puerta  Bisagra.  Here  Alfonso  VI., 
on  entertng  Toledo  on  May  25,  1085,  halted 
and  caused  Mass  to  be  celebrated,  leaving  his 
shidd  behind  him  as  a  memento  of  the  in- 
cident« 

The  exterior  of  this  most  interestingbuilding  is 
onpromising.  It  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Street : 
**  The  exterior  face  of  the  walls  is  built  of  brick  and 
rough  stone.  The  lower  part  of  the  side  wall  is 
arcaded  with  three  round  arches,  within  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  round  horseshoe  arch  for  a  doorway  ; 
aboveis  a  continuous  sunk  arcade  of  cusped  arches, 
within  which  are  window  openings  with  round 
horse-shoe  heads.  The  lower  part  of  the  walls  is 
cut  with  Single  courses  of  brick,  altemating  with 
rough  stonework ;  the  piers  and  arches  of  brick, 
with  projecting  labeis  and  strings  also  of  un- 
moulded  brick.  The  arches  of  the  upper  Windows 
are  built  with  red  and  green  bricks  altemated." 
Restorations  carried  out  in  1899  brought  to  light 
a  most  interesting  pierced  frieze  running  round 
the  north-eastern  fa^ade,  and  serving  as  a  sort  of 
Ventilator»    Above  was  deciphered  the  following 
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inicriptton  in  Arabic  duracten:  "Intfacname 
o(  God,  the  Compuiionate,  the  MercÜuL  Thit 
mosque  was  rcbuilt  ...  the  renewal  ol  ilt  upper 
part,  prt^KMifig  lo  render  it  more  beautiful,  and 
[the  rettonlion]  was  finiihed,  with  the  hdp  of 
God,  under  the  direction  ol  Miua  Ihn  Ali*  the 
architect,  and  of  Saada.  II  was  cotnpleted  in  tbe 
Muharmn  of  the  year  370"  [July  17,  979,  lo 
Augu<it  15,  980  A.D.]  The  whole  fafade  of'tbe 
edifice  has  been  much  disfigurcd  by  succeMtvc 
reconsiructions,  coatings  o(  plaster,  Äc^  and  hat 
undergone  much  more  serious  IraMfonnation 
than  Ihe  interior. 

Entering  when  the  eyes  have  bccomc  accos* 
tooed  to  the  obscurity,  we  make  out  the  detaUs 
of  a  very  small  and  curious  stnictnre;.  Again  to 
quote  Mr.  Street,  the  nave  is  only  "31  ft  7)  in. 
t)y  30  ft.  3  in.,  and  this  Space  it  tubdivided  into 
nine  compartments  by  foar  very  low  circolar 
colurons,  which  are  about  a  foot  in  diamder. 
Their  capilals  are  all  different  Tbc  arches,  of 
which  four  spring  from  each  capilal,  are  all  of  the 
round  horseshoe  form ;  above  Ihem  is  a  string* 
course,  and  all  the  intermcdtate  walb  are  carried 
up  to  the  samc  height  as  Ihe  main  walls.  Tbey 
are  all  pierced  abo\-e  the  arche«  with  arcadct  ol 
varied  design,  generally  cusped  in  very  Hoorish 
fashion,  and  supported  on  thafts;  and  above 
tbese  each  of  Ihe  nine  divtaons  is  crowned  witb 
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a  Utile  vault,  formed  by  intersectiog  cusped  ribs, 
thrown  in  tbe  most  fantastic  way  across  each 
other,  and  varied  in  each  compsuiment.  The 
Scale  of  the  whole  work  is  so  diminutive  that  it  is 
dtfficult,  no  doubt,  to  understand  how  so  much  is 
done  in  so  small  a  space  ;  but  looking  to  the  early 
date  of  the  work  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  very 
great  respect  for  the  workmen  who  built  it,  and 
for  the  ingenious  intricacy  which  has  made  their 
work  look  so  much  lar^r  and  important  than  it 
really  is."  After  the  Reconquest,  the  loftier  por- 
tion  of  tbe  temple,  consisting  of  apse  and  transept, 
and  containtng  the  altar,  was  added.  Looking 
doser  into  the  detaiJs  of  the  Moorish  portion,  one 
is  Struck  by  the  contrast  presented  by  rüde  shafts 
and  capttals,  evidently  of  Visigothic  workmanship, 
with  tbe  general  el^ance  and  delicacy  of  the 
wbole.  On  making  a  careful  study  of  these 
features,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion 
(supported,  indeed,  by  tradition)  that  they  formed 
part  of  an  earlier  and  less  skilfully  constructed 
mosque,  itself  merely  a  restoration  or  adaptation 
o(  a  Visigothic  church.  Sefior  Amador  de  los 
Rios  is  of  opinion  that  the  ezisting  structure  con* 
slituted  only  the  inner  portion  or  maksurah  of  the 
tempie,  and  t)elieves  that  the  southern  wall  is  the 
only  part  of  the  outer  or  enclosing  cncdnU  re- 
maining.  In  this  he  finds  traces  of  the  kiblah  or 
tanctuary,  membar^  and  other  features  peculiar 
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to  Mohammrdan  wor&hip.  The  mosque coiuisted 
originally,  in  all  protubility,  in  addition  to  the 
fabric  we  now  see,  of  naves  cxtending  on  cach 
side  of  those  still  standing,  from  north-east  to 
south-west.  Even  thus  the  mosque  must  have 
Iteen  \-cry  snull.  The  exact  configuration  and 
plan  of  the  original  building  is  still  a  matter  of 
great  pcrplexity  to  archaeologists,  and  a  great 
many  more  discoveries  remain  to  be  made  before 
anything  can  l>e  positively  itated  under  thii 
head. 

The  newer,  or  Christian,  portion  o(  the  motque 
contains  »ome  remarkable  mural  paintings,  dii- 
covered  in  1871.  They  date  from  about  the  dose 
of  the  twclfth  Century,  and  exhibit  pronounced 
Bytantine  influence.  It  seem«  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished  that  two  of  the  four  female  figures  represenl 
Saints  Eulalia  and  Martiana  ;  and  the  other  tvo, 
in  all  probabilily,  the  martyrs  Leoaulia  and 
Olxlulia.  The  fifth  figure — that  of  a  man — repre« 
sents  a  prelate.  It  may  be,  as  Mr.  Leonard 
Williams  thinks,  the  Archbishop  Bernardo,  who 
figures  largcly  in  the  annals  of  the  Reconquest ; 
or  Ihc  prelale's  patron  saint.  It  is  not  to  that 
archbishop,  however,  but  to  onc  of  his  successore 
— pouibly  Don  Gonzalo  Perez  (it8i-i  193)— that 
the  rcmodelling  of  the  building  into  a  Christian 
place  of  worship  should  be  ascribed. 

This  intensely  interesting    monument   it  the 
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subjectof  seveial  curious  and  entertaining  legends. 
In  the  days  of  Athanagild  (and  it  is  not  im- 
possible,  as  we  know,  that  the  church  may  have 
ezisted  at  that  time)  a  cnicifix,  greatly  venerated 
by  the  Citizens,  hung  over  the  doon  Two  evil- 
minded  Jews,  Sacao  and  Abishai  by  name,  to 
express  their  hatred  (or  Christianity,  drove  a 
lance  into  the  side  of  the  figure.  Instantly  blood 
goshed  (orth.  The  terrified  Israelites  hid  the 
miracolous  object  in  their  own  home,  but  were 
traced  by  the  stains  of  blood,  and  (it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add)  torn  to  pieces.  This  initated 
their  co-religionists,  who,  to  avenge  them, 
poisoned  the  (eet  of  the  statue.  This  resulted 
in  a  second  mirade,  for  when  a  devout  woman 
was  about  to  kiss  the  feet,  they  were  withdrawn 
— to  the  discovery  and  undoing,  once  more, 
of  the  villainous  Jews.  The  right  foot  of  the 
isnage  remains  withdrawn  to  the  present  day, 
that  all  nien  may  know  the  tnith  of  the  story. 

Now  we  come  to  the  explanation  of  the  name 
**  Cristo  de  la  Luz."  When  the  Moors  were  about 
to  take  the  city,  the  Christians  walled  up  the 
miraculous  crucifix,  with  a  lamp  burning  before 
it  Three  hundred  and  seventy  years  passed; 
and  on  the  glorious  May  25,  1085,  Alfonso  VI. 
and  liis  Christian  chivalry  came  riding  into 
reconquered  Toledo.  Among  the  cavaliers  was 
the  Cid,  Ruy  Dias  de  Bivar.  The  warrior*»  horse. 
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oo  puMog  tbe  motque,  stumbled,  or,  as  oUien 
have  it,  knelt  WHh  pretcfTutural  acntencM,  tbe 
Cid  suspected  «omc  unusial  drctnnstaoce,  and 
bad  the  adjacenl  wall  broken  down.  Thcn  wa* 
diacovered  tbe  cnidfrx  with  tbe  lamp  ttiU  buming 
brightly.as  when  placed  thcre  nearly  four  centurici 
before.  The  motque  was  reconsecrated  on  tbe 
qx>t ;  and  the  King  left  h'n  shield  ata  mementa 
There  it  bangs  to-day,  above  the  central  areb, 
bearing  a  white  crcna  on  a  crimaon  ground. 
Wfaether  it  ts  authentic  or  not,  we  cannot  lay,  bat 
below  it  one  may  read  :  Este  es  </  tsaide  qmt  ätje 
em  esta  ermita  tl  Rcy  Don  Alfemao  VI^  cmanäo  gam4 
4  ToUtto  y  M  Jijo  aqui  ta  primura  mita. 

The  Criato  de  U  Lux  »  no  loi^er  a  cbnrcb, 
and  a  now  dasaed  anong  tbe  national  Boott- 
menta  of  Spain. 

Hardly  le»  interesting,  but  very  far  [rom  bcing 
as  well  known,  is  the  ancient  moaque  in  tbe 
Catle  de  las  Tornertaa.  It  is  contained  in  tbe 
Upper  pari  of  Ihc  private  houses  numbercd  rj, 
v^  and  3t.  The  mosquc  baving  been  boilt 
again&t  a  stcep  incline,  it  was  raiied  on  a  tulv 
ttructure  of  gallerics,  which  now  form  Ifac  ground 
floor  of  the  modern  hoiucs.  Tbe  moaque  «raa 
ncx-cr  converted  to  Christian  uscs,  and  relatnt  ila 
original  physiognomy  almost  unimpaired.  In  tbe 
opinion  of  Spani^  archxologuts,  it  belongi  to 
the  lame  pcriod  as  the  Cristo  de  ta  Lux ;  bat 
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Street  does  not  dure  this  view,  and  thinks  it  a 
later  werk.  Like  the  other  mosque,  it  is  built 
more  or  leas  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  has 
lihewise  Vistgothic  colamns  and  capitals,  pointing 
to  the  ezistence  of  a  previous  stmcture.  Here, 
also,  we  find  the  horseshoe  arch  and  the  cupola, 
and  evidenoes  of  the  position  of  the  kiblah. 
Reoent  restorations  have  shown  that  the  walls 
are  composed  of  the  finest  brickwork,  unsur- 
paited  for  smoothness  and  regularity.  But  so 
far  no  trace  has  \jeen  revealed  of  any  tezts  from 
the  Koran,  or  inscription  commemorating  the 
architecfs  name,  such  as  were  osual  in  the 
Mohammedan  temples  of  Spain« 

The  Puerta  Antigua  de  Bisagra,  or  andent  gate 
of  Bisagra — not  to  be  confounded  with  the  new 
gite  of  the  same  name  built  by  Charles  V. — is 
dilapidated  and  falling  to  pieces.  In  Moorish 
times  it  was  the  principal  entrance  to  the  dty. 
The  name  was  probably  originally  Bib-Sahla«  It 
dates  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tnry,  but  to  the  primitive  structure  only  the 
foondations  of  the  gate  belong.  A  reconstruction 
•ecms  to  have  l>een  carried  out  at  the  time  of  the 
Reconquest,  and  to  that  epoch  the  arch,  or  gate» 
pcoperly  speaking,  may  be  assigned.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  time-wom  fabric  belongs  to  a  still 
hiter  period«  This  is  the  only  one  remaining  of 
tlie  fifteen  gates  with  which  the  walls  of  Toledo 
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appear  to  have  been  (urnished  during  tbe  Uohain* 
medan  occupation. 

The  celebrated  Paentc  de  Alcantara,  as  it  exitta 
to-day,  must  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  Uie 
Cbrislians.  It  took  Ihe  place  of  a  ttnicture,  built 
or  restored  by  the  Husulnuns,  and  regarded  hj 
the  wrilers  of  their  tirae  and  nation  as  one  of  Ihe 
«enden  of  Spain:  According  to  an  inscription 
on  the  bridge  towcr,  the  work  dated  from  the 
year  997  A.D^  and  was  built  by  "  Alif,  son  of 
Mohammed  AI  Ameri,  Uovernor  of  Toledo,  under 
the  great  Wixir,  AI  kfansür."  Wilh  il,  no  doubt, 
were  incorporated  the  remains  of  previous  Gothic 
and  Roman  constnictions.  It  wasalmost  cntirely 
swept  away  in  a  great  flood  in  the  year  1258, 
after  having  already  undergone  extensive  repair^ 
and  restorations  since  the  Keconqiiest.  Thus 
we  may  conctude  Ihat  there  can  be  few  if  any 
traces  of  the  Moorish  bridge  in  Ihe  actual  Puente 
de  Alcanlani.  On  the  other  sifle  of  Ihe  Iown 
there  was  probably  a  wooden  bridge  or  bridge 
of  boats,  where  the  Puente  de  San  Marlin  now 
spans  the  river.  A  little  below  il  is  a  brick 
tower,  with  opcn  arcbes,  the  hor^eshoe  curve  of 
which,  and  other  features,  bespeak  its  Moorish 
origtn.  Legend  ptaces  here  the  incident  of  Üie 
Bath  of  Florinda.  In  later  tiroes  the  work  was 
believed  to  bc  the  reoaaint  of  a  bridge.  Bot  an 
Arabic   inscription,    recently    redectphered    and 
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translated,  goes  to  prove  that  the  tower  formed 
pari  of  a  very  different  monument :  ''In  the 
Name  of  God ,  the  Mercif  ul,  the  Compassionate  I 
Oh,  men,  believe  that  the  promises  of  God  are 
certain  and  let  not  yourselves  be  seduced  by  the 
flattery  of  the  world,  nor  be  lured  away  from  God 
by  the  deceits  of  the  Evil  One  1  This  is  the  tomb 
of  Hosäm  (?)-ben-Abd.  .  •  •  [He  confessed  that 
there  is  no  other  God  but]  God.  He  died  [may 
God  have  mercy  on  him]  .  .  .  the  year  eight 
•  .  .  and  four  hundred"  The  Baftos  de  la  Cava 
may  now  be  safely  regarded  as  a  Musulman 
sepulchral  monument  of  the  fifth  Century  after 
the  Hegira. 

We  have  now  briefly  considered  the  only 
monuments  of  interest  to  any  but  the  most  ardent 
archaeologists  that  can  be  ascribed,  so  f ar  as  their 
general  structure  is  concerned,  to  the  Moslem 
lords  of  Toledo.  Admitting  that  the  most  im- 
portant  buildings  of  that  time  have  long  since 
disappeared,  it  remains  clear  that  the  city  could 
never  have  presented  the  Oriental  aspect  of  the 
Andalusian  seats  of  Islam« 

The  history  of  the  city  as  an  independent  State 
is  soon  told.  Under  Ismail  and  his  son  AI  Mamün, 
Toledo  became  the  most  powerfui  Musulman 
State  in  Spain«  The  lesser  principalities  having 
been  disposed  of,  a  fierce  stniggle  for  supremacy 
was  waged  between  AI  Mamün  and  the  Amir  of 
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Sevüle.  A  dnpente  baUle  bdore  Uie  wdU  ot 
MurcU  decided  the  i«sue  in  Uvour  ot  the  Toledan, 
and  gave  Valencia  into  his  handt.  Bul,  u  it 
often  the  case  with  men  of  all  rmki,  AI  Mamäo'i 
■trength  and  wildom  wer«  undone  and  rendercd 
Dnavailing  by  hit  fatal  trait  of  magnanimity. 

Alfonso  of  Leon,  dispoueMed  of  his  kingdom 
bjr  his  brotha-,  threw  himsclf  upon  the  protection 
o(  the  Amir  ot  Tolaitola.  The  noUe  Uuilim  be- 
ttowed  upon  the  fugttivc  prince  a  palace  near 
bis  own,  an  oratory,  and  a  garden  "  wherein  to 
recreate  himself " ;  and  allowed  him  to  ettabliali 
a  miniature  Court  for  hinueU  and  his  foliowert 
at  Brihuqp».  Lands  were  assigned  to  him  as  a 
source  of  revenue,  and  he  became  tbe  most  inti- 
mate  and  honoured  friend  of  tbe  Amir.  It  is  said 
tbat  in  rclurn  an  oalh  was  catacted  of  Alfonao 
that  he  would  assisl  his  host  against  all  men,  and 
never  war  upon  him  or  his  son.  That  wf&c  such 
pledge  should  have  been  asked  for  in  retura  for 
such  magnihcent  hospitality  scems  very  probable. 
The  ArchbiiJiop  Don  Rodrigo  relates  that  one  day 
AI  Mamün  found  himself  with  his  most  trusty 
counsellon  in  a  wood  from  whtch  a  füll  view  of 
the  city  could  be  obtained.  The  Moorish  sove- 
reign  feil  to  discourstng  upon  the  defences  of  the 
place  and  the  liest  means  of  attackii^  iL  These 
words  werc  overheard  by  Alfonso,  wbo  chanccd 
Ig  bc  b)'.  and  who  at  once  feigned  slecp  beneath 
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a  tree«  Here  he  was  presently  discovered  by 
the  Moors,  to  thetr  great  dismay«  Some  among 
them  asked  leave  of  AI  Mamün  to  slay  him«  On 
Ibis  pennission  being  indignantly  refused,  they 
dropped  hot  lead  on  the  Leonese  prince's  hand 
to  see  if  he  were  really  asle^  Alf onso  did  not  stir, 
which  would  have  convinced  most  people  that  he 
was  feigning  sleep.  The  Muslims,  on  the  con- 
trary,  retired,  satisfied  that  he  had  heard  nothing 
and  Seen  nothing. 

Before  retuming  to  his  kingdom,  the  Christian 
prince  renewed  his  vows  of  loyalty  and  friendship 
to  AI  Mamün,  witb  whom  personally,  indeed,  he 
oerer  broke  faith.  The  Moor's  son,  Yahya,  reaped 
the  reward  of  the  fother's  generosity.  A  weak  and 
incapable  sorereign,  addicted  to  luxury  and  des- 
pised  for  bis  devotion  to  superstitious  practices, 
he  was  detested  by  his  own  subjects,  who  on  one 
occasion  drove  him  out  of  the  city,  to  take  ref uge  at 
Cuenca«  His  authority  was  restored  only  with  the 
help  of  his  natural  foes,  the  Castilians.  Alfonso, 
unmindful  of  his  vow,  forgetful  of  the  dead  AI 
Mamün's  princely  generosity,  could  not  resist  this 
opportunity  of  adding  to  his  dominions  the  old 
capital  of  the  Kings  of  Spain.  For  six  years  he 
laid  waste  the  frontiers  of  the  Amirate,  and  in  the 
seventh  year— carefuUy  availing  himself,  no  doubt, 
of  the  information  unwittingly  conmiunicated 
by  his  old  benefactor— invested  Toledo  itself. 
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Pamine  accoinpliahed  wtut  arnu  could  not. 
Yabya  asked  for  termi.  They  wcre  onerous 
enough.  They  involved  the  cession  o(  all  the 
Moorish  King's  dominions,  except  Valencia,  the 
Muslims  who  elected  lo  remain  in  Toledo  being 
guaranteed  the  f ree  exerctse  of  their  religion.their 
property,  and  liberty.  They  were  to  be  iubject  to 
their  own  laws  and  IribunaU  and  to  retain  thetr 
mosques.  The  terms,  as  remarin  Quadrado,  were, 
in  fact.  almoüt  the  same  as  those  granted  to  the 
Christians  hy  the  Arabs  Ihree  hundred  and  seventy 
years  before.  Only  the  Alcazar,  the  bridges,  gatet, 
and  the  garden  called  the  Huerta  del  Rey,  were 
reserved  to  Alfonso  himseU.  The  capitulation 
completed,  Yahya  and  hLs  court  took  the  road  to 
Valencia,  and  Alfonso  VI.  entered  Toledo  by  the 
Bib^I-Mardom  on  Suoday,  Hay  35,  1085. 

"  May  God  renew  her  past  ^lendour,  and  in* 
scribc  once  more  the  name  of  Toledo  on  the  list 
o(  the  cities  ol  Islam!"  This  was  Ihe  devout 
aspiration  uf  a  Muslim  chronicler,  but  in  neither 
particular  has  it  ever  been  (ul&Ued. 
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CASTILE 

The  incorporation  of  the  haughty  city  of  the 
Visigoths  with  the  kingdom  of  Castile  was,  when 
the  first  wave  of  enthusiasm  had  subsided,  regarded 
with  coldness  and  misgiving  by  its  people.  The 
Toledans  were  as  tenacious  as  ever  of  their 
peculiar  customs  and  Privileges  which  they  had 
hoped  to  maintain  intact.  Even  with  the  powerful 
assistance  of  the  Cid,  whom  he  appointed  Alcalde, 
Alfonso  found  the  ordering  of  the  affairs  of  his 
new  capital  a  difficult  and  dangerous  task.  The 
Population  included  (remarks  Eton  Jose  Quadrado) 
**  the  conquered  and  resigned  Musulman,  the 
Israelite  ever  submissive  and  industrious,  the 
Mozarabe  ennobled  by  his  ancient  lineage  and 
constancy  in  his  faith,  the  Castilian,  proud  of  his 
conquests,  the  foreigner  rewarded  for  his  prowess, 
or  attracted  from  remote  countries  by  signal 
Privileges;  and  this  multiplicity  of  races  and 
diversity  of  creeds  demanded  as  many  separate 
Systems  of  bw  and  administrations."  The  Jews, 
Musulmans  and  foreigners  continued  subject  to 
their  own  codes  and  tribunals ;  but   while  the 
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Monrabe  or  lutive  of  Toledo  clung  to  the  old 
Fuero  Juzgo  or  Visigothic  law,  inherited  from  his 
falhen,  Ihe  Cistilian»  and  Lconese  expected  to 
be  mied  accofding  to  the  nider,  rougher  code  of 
thetr  warrior  counti  and  kinp.  Alfonao  dealt 
with  these  two  peoplc*  of  common  racc  and 
Unguage  as  with  the  other  more  widely  dittinct 
races.  Eacb  had  an  Alcalde  of  its  own,  »ubject, 
howcver,  lo  the  Alcalde  Uayor  named  by  the 
king.  A  compromite,  too,  wai  arrived  at,  the 
Castilians  being  tubject  to  their  own  law  in  civil 
caaes,  and  to  Ihe  Mozarabe  in  criminal  matten. 
On  the  whole,  Ihe  lendency  of  thcae  neasures 
waa  lo  concitiate  Ihe  Toledani.  But  we  find 
cvidence  of  jeatousies  between  tbem  and  tbeir 
conqueron  or  deliveren  from  the  North  for 
many  ycan  afterwards, 

AUonso't  honour  had  not  gone  unstained  in 
regard  lo  his  taking  the  city  of  his  old  friend  and 
benefactor.  and  the  Moors  mutt  have  becn 
•anguine  indced  if  tbey  looked  forward  to  a 
scnipulous  fulfilment  of  Ihe  pledges  given  Ibem 
by  the  conqueror  whilc  he  was  outsüU  the  walls. 
The  clause  that  entilled  the  Muslims  to  the  free 
and  exciusive  use  of  tbeir  mosque«  was  parttcularly 
obnoxiotb  to  the  nbid  ecciesiastics  and  crusaders 
who  accompanied  Ihe  king.  Wilh  increaaiog 
irritation  they  compared  the  noble  proportions 
of  the  Mohammedan  mecquita  wilh  tho>e  of  tbe 
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homble  provisional  Catholic  Cathedral  of  Santa 
Maria  de  AlficeoL  While  Alfonso  was  absent  in 
Leon,  he  left  the  city  in  Charge  of  his  queen, 
Constancia,  a  Frenchwoman,  and  of  her  country- 
man,  Bemard,  now  bishop,  and  formerly  a  monk 
of  Cluny.  This  prelate  took  advantage  of  his 
sovereign's  absence  to  burst  one  night  into  the 
coveted  mosque  with  an  armed  party,  and  having 
^purified**  it,  suspended  bells  in  the  minarets, 
which  announced  at  dawn  the  celebration  of  the 
Christian  rite.  When  word  was  brought  to  the 
King  of  this  infamous  violation  of  the  treaty,  he 
aet  out  for  Toledo,  announcing  his  intention  of 
buming  the  bishop  alive.  Moved  either  by  that 
magnanimity  which  in  the  person  of  AI  Mamün 
had  contributed  to  their  downfall,  or,  as  Spanish 
writers  say,  by  a  far*seeing  pnidence,  the  Moors 
went  out  in  a  body  to  meet  the  monarch,  and 
besought  him  to  forgive  the  highly  placed  thieves. 
Alfonso,  with  a  show  of  reluctance,  acquiesced  in 
their  prayer,  and  the  Christians  were  most  un- 
deservedly  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  a  church 
they  had  no  band  in  creating.  The  Alfaqui,  or 
headman  of  the  Muslims,  was  munificently  re- 
warded  for  his  generosity,  his  statue  being  placed 
in  the  Capilla  Mayor  of  the  new  cathedral,  which 
was  solemniy  consecrated  in  1087.  No  nation  has 
shown  a  very  nice  sense  of  honesty  in  respect  of 
churdi  property,  yet  it  needs  no  subtle  intelligence 
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to  perceive  that  a  church  is  as  much  the  property 
of  thc  particular  scct  for  whosc  special  use  it  was 
designed  by  mcmbers  of  that  scct,  as  any  private 
house  is  of  its  private  owner. 

Thc  sturdy  Toledans  were  attachcd,  not  only 
to  their  Uwi  and  cu5tom\  but  (which  was  of 
more  importance  in  thosc  day»)  to  their  own 
Gothic  or  Mourabic  rituäl.  This  differs  in  what 
are  considered  important  particulars  from  Ibe 
Roman.  The  host  is  divided  inio  nine  parts, 
representing  the  Incarnation,  Epiphany,  Circnm- 
cnion,  Passion,  I>eath,  Kesurrection,  Ascension, 
and  Elernal  Kingdom  ol  Christ.  Of  thesc  frag- 
mcnts,  bcvcn  are  arranged  to  form  a  cros». 
Hecause  it  is  not  Kuman,  Engliih  writers  are 
fond  of  extoUing  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  this 
Itturgy.  It  was  a  »tumbu ng-block  to  Queen 
Conslance  and  the  zealous  French  bishop,  who 
were  anxious  to  reduce  all  things  in  Spain  to 
Cathultc  uniformity.  The  King  ordered  Ihe 
questJon  to  be  dtrcided  by  ordeal  of  singlc  combat 
The  Motarabic  champion  rcnuined  the  vktor. 
The  bishop  then  demanded  Ihc  ordeal  of  fire. 
The  two  missals  were  accordingly  thrown  into  a 
gr&it  bluing  pile,  and  Ihe  local  (avourite,  having 
probably  been  salurated  with  some  incombustible 
preparation,  remained  unconsumed.  Another 
Version  has  it  tbat  neither  book  was  injured  by 
the  flames.    Alfonso,  after  bis  fashion.  clinched 
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the  controversy  by  ordering  the  Mozarabic  ritual 
to  be  confined  to  the  two  parish  churches  allotted 
to  the  Christuns  by  their  Moorish  nilers,  whilst 
everywhere  eise  Mass  was  to  be  celebrated  accord- 
ing  to  the  Roman  office. 

Aifonso  VI.  had  to  fight  hard  to  keep  posses- 
sion  o(  Toledo«  The  Almoravide  invasion  had 
burst  like  a  tidal  wave  over  Southern  Spain. 
Everywhere  the  Musulmans  were  recovering 
their  spirits  and  their  strength.  The  Castilian 
king  fled,  wounded,  from  the  bloody  field  of 
2^alaca,  with  only  five  hundred  foUowers,  leaving 
behind  him  twenty  thousand  slain«  Toledo  could 
bave  had  no  pleasant  associations  for  its  latest 
conqueror.  Here  died  three  of  his  six  wives — 
Constanda  of  Burgundy,  l8at)el  of  France,  and 
Zayda  of  Seville.  At  Ucles  was  slain  his  only 
son,  while  yet  a  mere  child.  '^Where  is  your 
prince  ?  "  a^ed  the  unhappy  father  of  the  warriors 
escaped  from  the  rout.  **  Where  is  the  light  of 
my  eyes  and  the  sta£F  of  my  age  ? "  All  were 
silent.  **  He  is  dead  and  you  live ! "  bitterly  ex- 
clatmed  the  king.  '^  Yes/'  replied  Alvar  Faiiez 
sternly,  **  we  live  to  save  the  throne,  the  country, 
and  the  lands  acquired  with  our  blood  and 
sweat."  But  the  Alcazar  re-echoed  to  the  moum- 
f ul  plaint,  **  Sancho  I  Sancho,  my  son  I "  tili 
Aifonso  Vi.  passed  away  in  July  1109.  The 
stones  of  which  the  church  altars  were  built  had 
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ninculoiraly  distilled  tean  in  loken  of  his  ap- 
proaching  dcath.  Before  a  year  had  passcd  the 
Vega  was  bbckcned  by  the  advancing  hordci  of 
ItläiD.  The  Castle  of  Aceca,  the  monattery  o( 
San  Sen-ando,  feil  into  their  hands ;  but  Ihe  City 
of  the  Goths,  thanks  to  the  leadcrship  of  Areh- 
biahop  Bernard  and  of  Alvar  FaAcz,  huried  back 
the  hosts  of  Ali  and  was  held  fast  for  Spain. 

The  accession  of  Alfonso  VII.  el  Batallador 
brought  brighler  days  lo  his  capital,  but  it  was 
dssaited  duhng  the  twelfth  Century  with  a  succes- 
sion  of  calamities  Ihat  mighl  have  broken  down 
the  patience  o(  Job.  The  year  1 1 1 3  was  oaarked 
by  an  earthquakc  and  disastrous  overflowing  of 
thcTagus;  1116,  by  a  fire  on  a  largescale;  in 
1 1 1 7,thc  price  of  wheal  rosc.to  fourteen  soldtM  the 
bushel ;  in  1 168,  Ihe  Tagus  was  again  in  Bood  ; 
again  in  1181  and  1200;  belween  1187  and  i2oi>, 
all  the  grocery  slores  were  burnt  (how  or  wby, 
we  arc  not  lold),  the  Tagns  was  froicn  over  in 
1 191,  and  thcrc  was  a  faminc  the  following  year. 
Eclipses  of  the  sun  wcre  of  Ihe  «Hnmoncst  occur- 
rence  :  we  hear  of  thcm  in  1114, 116a,  1177, 1191» 
and  1 107.  We  can  easily  imagine  the  M ohain* 
medan  deni/ens  shaking  their  heads  and  ascnb- 
ing  ihese  phcnomena,  espccially  Ihe  last,  to  the 
changc  of  govcrnment,  and  cxtolling  Ibc  good 
old  timcs  of  AI  Hamün  when  carth,  river,  and  sun 
kept  their  places  and  bchavcd  according  to  ruie. 
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Yet  Toledo  flourished,  and  her  Citizens  were 
never  more  in  their  element  than  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  121 2,  when  their  town  became  the  rally- 
ing-point  and  base  of  the  great  cnisading  army, 
destined  to  achieve  the  croMming  mercy  of  the 
Navas  de  Tolosa«  The  dominant  personality  of 
that  time  was  the  Archbishop  Rodrigo  Jimenez 
de  Rada.  A  writer  of  history,  a  valiant  soldier,  a 
sagacious  statesman,  princeiy  in  his  magnificence, 
and  angelic  in  his  charity,  he  was  a  tower  of 
strength  in  Spain,  and  especially  for  Toledo,  in 
the  dreadful  years  of  famine  and  brigandage  that 
followed  the  victory  over  the  Moor.  His  name 
will  be  for  ever  remembered  as  practically  the 
founder  of  the  great  cathedra!  which  is  the  city's 
crowning  glory  and  title  to  fame. 

The  Century  of  floods,  earthquakes,  and  eclipses 
passed  away,  and  found  Toledo  a  hotbed  of  civil 
itrife  and  internecinediscord.  As  in  Italian  dties 
at  the  same  time,  rival  familtes  and  factions  fought 
in  the  streets,  tumed  their  houses  into  fortresses, 
and  set  the  civic  authorities  at  defiance.  The 
hidalgos  of  Toledo  would  hurry  home  from  war- 
ring with  the  infidel  to  plunge  their  swords  into 
the  bosoms  of  their  fellow  townsmen.  Laras  and 
Castros  waged  pitched  battles  for  the  possession 
of  the  capital  of  Castile.  At  last  the  royal  power 
asserted  itself,  and  with  terrible  e£fect  We  read 
that ''  the  King  Ferdinand  came  to  Toledo,  and 
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hangcd  nuny  mcn  and  boiled  othcri  alive  in 
»uldrons.  Erz  MCCLXII.  (1224)."  Thia  boiler 
o(  his  fellow  tnen  it  known  as  Saint  Ferdinand. 
His  (athcTt  Alfonso  IX.  of  L«on,ts  also  roentioncd 
29  having  broiled  his  rcbellious  subjectt,  and 
flayed  othcrs  alive.  Hui  such  perfornunces  are 
not  considered  hy  a  ccrtain  clans  o(  writers  cven 
now  to  argue  any  real  depravily  of  character. 

The  sainied  king's  se%'erityon  anolher  occasion 
IS  more  credilable  to  him.  On  his  entry  into  the 
town,  two  young  womcn  Ihrew  themseU'es  at  hii 
fcet  and  implored  vengeance  on  thcir  betrayer, 
Fernandez  Gonzalo — the  Alcalde  himsclf.  The 
high  rank  of  Ihe  offender  did  not  save  him  from 
instant  decapitation,  and  his  head  was  within  an 
hour  gazing  down  on  the  scene  of  his  amours 
from  the  l'iicrta  tlcl  Sol.  Whether  Ihe  bctrayed 
tlamscU  or  :iny  imc  v]r<e  wcrc  Itcncülcd  by  thesc 
drastic  mcasurrs,  the  paiicg)Ti^t:i  of  the  righteout 
king  forgol  to  tt-ll  us. 

Still  it  was  an  age  when  strong  mcaiures  wcre 
callcd  for ;  and  rccognisJng  this,  the  Citizens 
lhein!>cl\Ts  institutcd  th«:  (amous  Santa  Hennan- 
did  or  Moly  Hruthcrhood  für  the  mamicnance  of 
public  orclcr  and  supprcs>ion  of  brigandage.  The 
Organisation  rcccivcd  the  royal  sanclion,  and  was 
endowcd  with  many  pnvilcgcs.  II  supplied  the 
place  of  a  regulär  |H>lice  (orce  for  all  CastJle  for 
at  lea^t  thri-t:  ccnturics,  and  readerswill  remember 
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the  frequent  references  to  it  inthe  pagesof  ''Don 
Quixote/' 

Toledo  had  not  yet  become  a  capital  in  the 
sense  of  being  the  permanent  residence  of  the 
sovereign.  Saint  Ferdinand  and  his  immediate 
predecessors  and  successors  were  essentially 
soldiers.  Their  Court  was  the  camp,  and  in  the 
unremitting  war  of  reconquest  it  was  necessarily 
transferred  f rom  place  to  place,  from  one  confine 
of  the  ever-expanding  Idngdom  to  the  other. 
When  at  Toledo  the  king  resided  at  the  Alcazar — 
which  in  Moorish  days  had  been  a  fortress  con- 
structed  of  tapia  (a  species  of  concrete^  and  which 
was  fortified  with  masonry  by  Alfonso  VI.  The 
building  was  enlarged  and  embellished,  and  made 
more  suitable  for  a  royal  residence  by  Sancho  el 
Bravo  (1284-1295).  But  the  state  of  affairs  in 
what  may  be  termed  the  Epoch  of  the  Reconquest 
(1085-1252),  was  obviou<(ly  not  favourable  to  the 
development  of  the  building  arts.  Toledo  pos- 
sesses  few  memorials  of  these  days,  for  such 
edifices  as  may  have  been  founded  at  or  before 
that  time  have  undergone  such  transformations 
as  to  render  them  practically  the  products  of  later 
ages.  Such  supplies  and  energies  as  were  not 
absorbed  by  the  all-important  business  of  war  were 
naturally  diverted  to  the  building  of  the  cathedral, 
which  was  not,  as  we  shall  see,  completed  for 
another  two  centurics. 
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Medixval  hi»tory  concerns  itscK  almost  ex- 
clusively  with  kingt  and  princcs,  battles  and 
treaties.  Of  thc  life  of  Ihe  pcople  in  Spain,  ai 
elscwhcrc,  wc  hear  vcry  liltle.  From  ttray 
references  in  thc  records  we  glean  Ihe  infornution 
that  tbc  ttreeta  of  Toledo  wer«  ßlthy  and  unpaved, 
and  frequently  cncumbcred  with  the  carcase«  o( 
bea^ts.  Ovcr  thc  (jatcs  Ihe  heads  o(  nulefaclon 
wcre  cvcr  rotting,  potsonJng  the  already  vitialcd 
air.  Wc  have  cuncisc  dtrtails,  too,o(  no  particular 
interesi,  as  lo  the  municipal  Constitution  of  the 
city.  Ueyond  Ihis  meagre  Information,  we  know 
sorocthing  of  the  hi^lory  of  Toledo  only  lO  far  as 
it  wa^  alto  the  history  of  Spain. 

Pedro  I.,  the  Crud  (1350-1368),  had  noiiking 
for  the  (;loomy,  turbulent  town,  and  durinj;  his 
reign  Seville  might  have  been  calied  the  »eat 
o(  govcrnment.  Ilowever  much  he  nuy  have 
endearcd  hiniMlf  tothe  Andalusians,  the  ferocious 
king  was  nu  favourite  with  the  Toledans.  When 
thc  ill-uscd  quecn,  Ulanche  of  Bourbon,  etcaped 
from  her  pn»on  in  the  Alcaxar  and  claimed  the 
right  of  sanctuary  in  the  cathedra),  thc  cily  rose 
in  her  behalf,  and  a  thou^and  nalive  blades  sprang 
liom  (hcir  ncabbards  to  prulect  her.  An  alliance 
was  concludcd  with  Talavcra  and  Cuenca,  and  the 
gates  upcncd  to  Don  Enrique  uf  Traslamara, 
the  king's  half-brother.  II  is  uid  that  Pedro'c 
(action  held  thc  bridgc  of  San  Martin,  cxpecting 
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the  rebel  prince  to  enter  that  way,  while  his  sup- 
porters introduced  his  troops  into  the  town  by  the 
opposite  bridge  of  Aicantara.  The  Trastamara 
Partisans  attacked  the  Jewish  quarter,  the  Israelites 
being  especial  favourites  of  Don  Pedro,  and  a 
frightful  massacre  ensued.  Soon  the  king's  party 
gaincd  the  upper  hand,  and  the  unfortunate 
Blanche  was  removed  from  the  city,  wherein  she 
had  found  such  staunch  friends,  to  the  Castle  of 


This  is  not  the  first  time  we  read  of  a  massacre 
of  Jews  at  Toledo.  Yet  the  town  was  for  many 
centuries  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Jewry  in 
Europe,  and  a  centre  of  Hebrew  culture  and 
acttvity.  The  story  of  the  Jews  of  Toledo  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the 
history  of  the  city  and  of  Spain. 

Jews  were  settled  in  the  Peninsula  at  a  remote 
period.  The  author  of  **  The  lloorish  Empire 
in  Europe "  (S.  P«  Scott)  thinks  their  arrival  in 
that  country  '^antedated  the  Christian  Era  by  at 
least  a  thousand  years."  As  we  know,  legend 
actually  ascrtbes  the  foundation  of  Toledo  to  the 
race.  This  may,  we  think,  be  due  to  a  confusion 
of  the  Israelites  with  Phcenician  settlers.  At  the 
time  of  Christ,  the  Jews  of  Spain  were  very 
numerous  and  opulent.  Another  legend  teils 
how  their  chief  men  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem,  protesting  against  the 
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Cnicifixion.  A  document— altogether  spuriout, 
it  nced  hardly  be  said — hzs  becn  produced  in 
Support  of  this  story.  After  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus  therc  seems  to  have  been  a 
large  influx  of  Hebrcw  refugecs  into  Spain«  So 
long  as  the  Visigoths  remained  Ariane  they  re- 
mained  tolerant  ;  but  Keccared,  soon  after  bis 
conversion  to  Cathc)lici?im,  levelled  the  severest 
enactments  against  the  Uraelites.  He  sei  a  bad 
precedent.  With  Si<%ebut  began  the  long  era  of 
persecution.  His  harsh  cdicts,  forcing  the 
Jews  to  choose  between  baptism  and  bani^h- 
ment,  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  Fuero  Juxgo. 
Swinthila,  Kindila,  Kecceswinth,  Erwig«  and 
Egica  followed  the  same  policy.  Among  the 
tyrannical  enactments  of  this  time  is  the  grotesque 
command  that  the  Jcw>  of  Toledo  should  eat 
pork !  Tnder  these  circumNtances  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  that  the  Spanish  Jew^  beheld 
with  dawning  hope  the  successfui  progress  of 
the  Mohammedans  in  Northern  Africa.  A  secret 
intelligencc  w.u  estahlishcd  with  these  Semitic 
conquerors  of  a  ncwcr  faith,  and  thanks  to  the 
constant  intcrcourse  bi-tween  the  Jewb  of  Africa 
and  tho!>e  of  Spain,  Musa  and  Tarik  were  fully 
supplicd  with  the  most  minute  particulars  of  the 
Visi^^othic  Stato. 

The  ihtmkI  of  the  Khalifate   was  the   Golden 
Age  of  Spaniih  Jcwry.    The  numbersof  the  race, 
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depleted  by  persecution,  were  increased  by  the 
advent  of  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  Yemenite 
JewSy  invited  by  the  Moorish  conquerors.  Never 
since  the  days  of  Solomon  had  the  Children 
of  Israel  known  such  peace  and  prosperity* 
Possessed  already  of  a  remarkably  high  degree  of 
cuhure,  they  communicated  their  knowledge  to 
the  Arabs,  who  showed  themselves  generous 
patrons  and  protectors.  Nor  were  the  new  rulers 
of  Spain  slow  to  perceive  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  subject  race's  commercial  enter- 
prise  and  talent  for  affairs.  Though  the  versa- 
tality  of  the  Jew  at  this  time  was  one  of  his  most 
remarkable  characteristics,  it  was  above  all  as  a 
physician  that  he  was  esteemed  by  Muslims  and 
Christians  alike.  In  this  capacity  he  became  the 
indispensable  and  most  trusted  companion  ot 
soverdgns  and  prelates,  and  penetrated  into  the 
very  arcana  of  power.  From  Court  physician  to 
Minister  the  transition  in  those  days  of  personal 
govcrnment  was  easy,  and  we  find  Hasdai  ben 
Isaac  Ibn  Shaprut  occupying  both  positions  under 
Abd-ur-Rahman  I. 

As  far  as  was  consistent  with  their  religious 
beliefs,  the  Jews  of  Toledo  assimilated  themselves 
with  the  conquerors.  The  minutes  of  the  con- 
gr^ation  were  kept  in  Arabic  down  to  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  Century»  and  that  language  was 
sedulously    cultivated     and    almost  exclusively 
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employed  by  the  briiltant  successton  of  Jewish 
theologians  and  humaniits  who  made  the  city 
a  centre  of  litcrary  and  schoixstic  acttvity . 

Wc  havc  it  on  the  authority  of  lir.  S.  P.  Scott 
that,  undcr  the  Muslim  dominion,  the  Jews  were 
allowcd  to  elect  a  king,  always  a  prince  of  the 
House  of  Judah,  '*  who,  white  not  openly  invei^ted 
wtth  the  insignia  of  royalty,  recetved  the  homa£e 
and  tribute  of  his  subjects."  It  is  illustrative  of 
the  respect  of  the  race  for  learning  that  the  erudite 
Rabbi  Moses,  when  recogniscd  exposed  as  a  slave 
at  Cordoba,  was  immediately  elected  to  this 
dubious  royalty. 

The  Jews  of  Toledo  must  ha\*e  viewed  with  un- 
pleasant  apprehensions  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Catholic  monarchy.  Yet  at  first  it  seemed 
they  had  no  cause  for  alarm.  Alfons3  VI.,  as  we 
know,  granted  to  thcm  the  liberal  prixileges  by 
which  the  Muslims  also  benefitcd.  But  in  the 
charter  confirming  the  custom^  of  the  Mozarabes 
(1091)  it  u*as  made  piain  that  no  penalty  would  be 
exacted  of  a  Christian  for  the  murder  of  a  Jew  or 
Muslim.  The  re%ult  might  have  been  foreseen. 
Se\'enteen  years  after,  the  people  rose  in  savage 
fury,  broke  into  the  synagogues  and  butchered 
the  rabbis  in  their  pulpits,  burnt  and  ptllaged 
every  Jewish  house,  and  slaughtered  the  luckless 
objects  of  their  animosity  without  mercy.  But  it 
was  the  people,  rather  than  the  governing  classes, 
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who  manifested  this  vioient  racial  prejudice.  As 
in  every  other  iand|  in  spite  of  persecution,  the 
Chosen  People  grew  in  wealth  and  abated  not 
their  industry  and  commercial  activity.  It  was 
they  who  brought  to  the  grim  Gothic  city  the 
choicest  products  of  the  East;  they  alone  who 
could  combat  the  ravages  of  disease ;  they  alone 
who  could  supply  the  needy  king  and  nobles  with 
the  coin  for  which  in  Italy  men  paid  as  much  as 
one  hundred  and  twenty  per  cent  interest.  Spain 
hated  the  Jew,  but  could  not  as  yet  do  without  him« 

The  rule  of  Alfonso  VI/s  successors  could  not 
have  t)een  excessively  harsh,  for  many  Jewish 
familiesy  hounded  out  of  Southern  Spain  by  an 
unusual  manifestation  of  Mohammedan  bigotry, 
took  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Toledo.  Thanks 
to  the  influence  of  Fermosai  the  Jewish  mistress 
of  Alfonso  VIII.,  many  of  her  race  exercised  im- 
portant  functions  at  the  Court.  But  the  fanatical 
temper  of  the  populace  attributed  to  the  favour 
shown  these  unbelievers  the  disaster  of  Alarcos, 
and  the  beautiful  favourite  and  her  friends  were 
murdered  in  the  very  presence  of  the  king. 

**  At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  Century/' 
says  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs,  B.A.,  in  the  "Jewish  En- 
cydopaedia/'  ''the  Shushans,  the  Al-Fakhkhars, 
and  the  Alnaquas,  were  among  the  chief  Jewish 
families  of  Toledo,  Samuel  Ibn  Shushan  being 
nasi  [the  chief  of  Sanhedrim]  about  1204.     His 
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son  built  a  synagogue  which  altracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Abraham  ben  Nathan  of  Lunel,  who 
Mttied  in  Toirdo  before  1205,  Duringthe  trouble« 
broughl  upon  Castile  by  the  mcn  of  '  Ultra- 
puertos'  in  ijii-ii,  Toledo  suSereda  riol  ;  and 
this  appears  lo  have  broughl  (he  position  of  (he 
Jews  tnorc  closely  to  the  attention  of  the  autho- 
rities.  In  t2i9the  Jewish  inhabilant»  bccatne  more 
Mrictiy  subject  tu  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Toledo,  who  tmposed  upon  every  Jew 
over  twenty  years  old  an  anniial  polUtax  of  one> 
sixth  of  a  i;old  mark  ;  and  any  di^ipule  about  age 
was  to  bc  setticd  hy  a  jury  of  six  eider«,  who  were 
prohahly  supcrviscd  hy  the  nati,  at  that  lime 
Solomon  bell  Joüvph  Ibn  Shushan.  In  the  same 
year  papal  authority  al«>  interfered  wilh  the 
alTairs  of  the  Totcdo  Jcws,  ordermg  them  to  pay 
tithcs  on  hi>u<it-s  bouKhl  hy  ihem  (rom  Chritlian«, 
'  a^  othcrwiac  the  Church  would  be  a  considcrable 
loser.'  ■' 

A  si^nificant  phrasc  !  Hut  not  only  house^  and 
land  all  in*cr  the  countr\-  wcrr  mortga{<rd  to  the 
Jews,  but  also  church  plale  and  evcn  the  ucred 
vevsels.  Jcwihh  usurrrs  were  said  to  dnnk  out  of 
the  ch.»lices  used  lur  the  Prccious  Klemenis.  The 
exaspcrahon  of  the  Christians  was  disretiarded  by 
Alfonsi)  X.  the  I^arni-d,  who  entcrtained  a  pro- 
(otind  rcspect  for  the  erudition  and  tradition^  of 
the  jcws.    A  Hebrew,  Don  Zag  Ibn  Said,  direcied 
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the  compilation  of  the  famous  Alfonsine  Tables  ; 
and  under  the  patronage  of  the  monarch,  Toledo 
became  famous  for  its  translations  from  the 
Arabic  into  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Spanish.  The 
rabbis  distinguished  themselves  in  medicine  and  J 
astronomy.  While  doing  his  utmost  to  draw  the 
oppresscd  race  within  the  fold  of  the  Catholic 
church,  the  Learned  King  granted  permission  to 
the  Jews  of  Toledo  to  erect  that  beautiful  syna- 
gogue  which,  under  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  la 
Bianca,  ranks  to-day  among  the  national  monu- 
ments  of  Spain« 

"  The  Spanish  Jews,"  says  Mr.  Scott, "  by  reason 
of  the  peculiarities  of  their  Situation,  the  hostility 
of  their  rulers — which  their  pecuniary  resources 
and  nattual  acuteness  of ten  baffled,  but  never  en- 
tirely  overcame — and  their  successive  domination 
by  races  of  different  origin,  faith,  and  language, 
were  impressed  with  mental  peculiarities  and 
characteristics  not  to  be  met  with  in  their  brethren 
of  other  countries.  Their  religious  formalism  was 
provcrbial,  and  the  Hebrew  of  Toledo  observed 
more  conscientiously  the  precepts  of  the  Penla- 
teuch  and  Talmud  than  the  Hebrew  of  Damasctis 
or  Jerusalem/'  Thus  we  find  the  Jews  of  Toledo 
siding  against  the  rationalising  theories  of  the 
great  Maimonides,  himself  a  native  of  Cordoba, 
and  whose  tomb  is  a  conspicuous  landmark  on 
the  Western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilce. 
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Don  Amador  de  los  Kios  rcproduces  an  anctent 
rccord  for  the  year  1390,  statin^  the  amount  of 
tribute  payabie  by  the  \*arious  Jewish  communities 
of  Castile.  Out  of  a  total  of  2,801,345  niaravedis 
the  Israelites  of  the  city  of  Toledo  contributed 
216,500,  and  those  tn  the  entire  archdiocese 
1 ,062,902  maravedis.  The  pomp  of  Cathohc  pubUc 
worship  and  the  wealth  of  the  clergy  are  partially 
accounted  for  by  these  figures. 

Up  tili  then,  always  the  most  valuabie  (from  a 
European  point  of  vieu')and  the  most  pro^perous 
element  of  the  popuUtion  of  Toledo,  the  Jews 
assumed  yet  grcater  prominence  in  the  reign  of 
Pedro  1.  That  prince  wa2»  declared  by  bis 
numerou^  enemies  to  be  the  sub^tituted  child  of 
a  Jewess,  and  his  Court  was  reviled  as  a  Jewish 
Court.  He  showed  favour  to  the  race  in  many 
ways.  Hin  treasurcr  and  confidential  ad\n$cr  was 
the  famous  I>on  Samuel  Ha  Levi.  Whether  or 
not  the  Jewish  Matesman's  administration  was  in 
the  interests  of  Castilc,  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to 
say  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a 
loyal  scrvant  of  his  kmf(  and  a  devoted  friend  of 
his  own  pcople.  He  it  was  who  caused  to  be 
erected  Toledo's  other  great  synagogue,  now  calied 
the  Transito.  He  was  a  warm  aliy  of  the  beautifui 
Maria  de  Padilla,  Pedro's  gentle  mistress,  and  for 
years,  with  consummate  astuteness,  defended 
himself  agamst  the  msidious  and  violent  attacks 
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of  his  innumerable  enemies.  His  enormous 
wealth  —  honestly  or  dishonestly  acquired  — 
brought  about  his  downfall.  In  the  very  year 
( 1 360)  the  sy nagogue  was  completed,  Samuel  was 
seized  at  Seville,  and,  by  order  of  the  king,  placed 
upon  the  rack«  The  haughty  Hebrew  is  said  to 
have  died  of  sheer  indignation.  Pedro  shed 
crocodiie  tears  over  his  ili-starred  Minister's  f  ate, 
and  greediiy  confiscated  his  property.  His  for- 
tune  was  found  to  consist  of  70,000  doubloons, 
4000  silver  marks,  twenty  chests  filled  with  trea- 
sure,  and  eighty  Moorish  slaves.  The  property 
of  all  Levt's  relatives  was  also  forfeited  to  the 
Crown,  and  was  valued  at  300,000  doubloons. 
Pedro  did  not,  however,  withdraw  his  favour  from 
the  Jews  as  a  race.  It  had  been  well  for  them  if 
he  had.  Their  loyalty  to  the  Bluebeard  King 
earned  for  them  the  detestation  of  the  partisans 
of  Enrique  de  Trastamara,  and  brought  about,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  massacre  of  1355,  in  which 
1200  Jews  perished 

The  new  king,  Enrique,  took  advantage  of  a 
riot  said  to  have  been  excited  by  the  arrogance 
of  the  converted  Jews  in  1367,  and  in  which  1600 
houses  were  burnt  to  the  ground,  to  impose  a 
tribute  of  no  less  than  twenty  thousand  gold 
doubloons  on  the  afHicted  people. 

It  was  possibly  due  to  the  presence  of  a  large 
Israelite  population  that  Toledo,  very  much  against 
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its  will,  had  becn  held  for  King  Pedro  in  1369. 
It  wa»,  in  conscquence,  ficrcely  usailed  by  its 
own  ;it<;hbi»hop,  Don  Gomez  Manrique,  while 
Pedrn  senl  iin  army  Urgcly  compowd  o(  Saracenk 
to  it!i  rclicf.  The  city  was  :>  prey  to  famine,  inler- 
necinc  w.irfare,  pcslilcncc,  and  lo  cvery  descrip- 
tion  of  caUmity.  The  killing  of  Pedro  and  the 
acccssii>n  of  Enrique  wt-re  hailcd  as  an  ineSable 
boon  by  llit-  wretchcd  cihzt-ns.  Hut  from  tha( 
hour  the  positjiin  of  the  Jcws  grew  more  and 
morc  pitiabic.  Thcir  prosperity  waned,  and  wilh 
it  the  pro-pcrity  of  the  old  cily  in  which  they  had 
so  long  been  unwelcome  guestti. 

Their  final  ruiii  aa  a  Community  was  effecied 
niainly  at  Ihc  instance  f>f  Sl,  Vicente  Ferrcr,  Ihe 
Dominican.  Viniling  the  city  in  IJ9I  he  so  in- 
flamed  the  de%-out  [xjpuLice  with  apostolic  xeal 
Ihat  they  bur>t  mio  thf  largcr  of  ihe  two  Juderias 
or  Ghctti>>,  put  piactically  the  whiile  of  its  in- 
habitants — including  the  vcm-rabk-  rabbis,  Judah 
bcn  A'^hvT  and  Ki-ii-l  Alnaqu-i — ti»  the  swurd, 
sackcd  the  «juartcr  frnni  t-nd  to  t-nd,  and  de- 
moh^hed  nio-.|  of  the  üynago^jucs.  The  saitilly 
Kcrrtr  rciippearcd  ;it  Toledo  twirity  ycars  later, 
but  Ihcrv  wcrcnommallyno  Jcw^lcft  to  masucre. 
The  Mi-)ir<.-w>  llijt  rvmamcd  had  been  "con- 
verteil. "  Tht-  ^nod  Iviat  did  what  ht:  could,  and 
induccd  the  Tolcdans  (<>  conh-tcaie  the  synagogue 
built  in  Alicnso  X.'s  reign  and  convert  it  into  the 
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Christian  Church  of  Santa  Maria  la  Bianca.  We 
suggest  that  it  should  have  been  renamed  San 
Vicente  del  Sangre. 

The  work  of  destniction  was  done  thoroughly, 
and  henceforward  we  hear  little  in  the  story  of 
Toledo  of  theChildren  of  Israel.  But  their  names 
have  not  been  altogether  forgotten.  Mr.  Jacobs  -^ 
gives  a  long  list  of  members  of  that  lucKIi^~cön- 
gregation,  famous  for  their  leaming  and  science. 
He  enumerates  theologians,  physicians,  astrono- 
mers,  graramahans,  satirists,  poets  and  astrologers. 
Toledo,  thanks  to  these  latter,  achieved  an  unenvi- 
able  reputation  as  a  centre  of  the  magic  art. 
Indeed,  this  was  known  at  one  time  as  the  Arte 
Toledana.  *'  It  is  said  "  (we  quote  Mr.  Jacobs) 
*'  that  Michael  Scott  learned  his  magic  from  a 
Toledo  Jew  named  Andreas,  who  translated  works 
on  magic  from  the  Arabic."  The  same  writer 
elsewhere  says  :  "  The  Spanish  Jews  differed  but 
Uttle  from  the  Christian  population  with  regard 
to  customs  and  education.  They  were  fond  of 
luxury,  and  the  women  wore  costly  garments 
with  long  trains,  also  valuable  jewellery  ;  this 
tended  to  increase  the  hatred  of  the  population 
towards  them.  They  were  quarrelsome  and  in- 
clined  to  robbery,  and  often  attacked  and  insulted 
one  anothcr  even  in  their  synagogues  and  prayer- 
houses,  frequently  inflicting  wounds  with  the 
rapier  or  sword  they  were  accustomed  to  carry." 
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With  royal   permission  a  Jew  mighl  hi\x  Iwo 

Dcprivcd  of  the  more  Icgittnute  pastime  of  Jew- 
baiting,  the  Tolcdans  bcgan  (o  turn  thetr  sworda 
against  each  other  and  Ibcir  sovcrei^n.  "  Nevcr," 
rcnurkü  Gamero,  "  had  Ihc  nobility  shown  it^lf 
so  arrogant  and  retwllious  as  during  the  reign  of 
Juan  II."  Envy  of  that  great  nun  and  powerfui 
Minister,  Don  Alvaro  de  Luna,  was  mainly  the 
cause  of  this.  The  Icading  families  touk  differenl 
sides,  and  the  sireets  frequenlly  wcre  slippefy 
with  the  blood  of  the  Citizens.  The  Alcalde,  Fero 
Lopez  de  Ayala,  declared  against  the  great  Con- 
Klable  and  held  the  tuwn  as  an  independent 
seigneune  against  the  IcingS  forces  for  five  years. 
King  Juan  had  desen'ed  better  things of  h'n  hegea 
of  Toledo,  for  in  1431  he  had  entcriained  them 
on  his  return  from  his  campaign  in  Andalusia 
with  festivilics  and  pagcants  of  the  gayest  cha- 
ractcr.  The  peopte  (»olc  part  in  bull  hghts  and 
games  in  the  Zocodover,  while  the  knights  and 
nccsht^mbr^i  jou^Icd  and  fcasted  in  ihe  Vcga.  The 
Alcazar  re-cchocd  tc>  ihc  mu^ic  o(  tute  and  lyre, 
and  Ihe  soiigs  of  ihe  minstrels.  But  Toledo  was 
not  lo  1k  subdued  with  kindness,  The  artisan 
cla-ss  prciciilly  revolied  on  the  imposition  of  a 
ncw  lax,  Ihc  tumult  being  Ihc  occasiun  of  the 
saying,  S<ff>lara  il  oJrero,  y  alborvtarst  la  Toledo 
({jci  the  ironmonger  blow  and  Toledo  will  rise). 
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Stxtf  the  cruel  and  miserly  govemor,  Pedro 
Sarmiento,  followed  Ayala's  example,  and  de- 
manded  of  the  king  the  dismissal  of  the  noble 
Constable.  The  royal  f orces  were  set  at  defiance, 
and  a  pitched  battle  was  fought  below  the  walls. 
The  fortune  of  the  day  remained  with  the  rebels, 
and  Sarmiento  was  able  for  a  time  to  dictate  to 
his  sovereign.  He  was  at  last  crushed,  but  was 
abie  to  carry  off  an  enorraous  amount  of  treasure 
loaded  on  two  hundred  mules. 

These  events  had  produced  a  permanent  feud 
between  the  families  of  Ayala  and  Silva,  only 
terminated  by  the  marriage  of  the  heir  and  heiress 
of  the  respective  houses.  Toledo,  during  the  first 
three-quarters  of  the  fifteenth  Century,  was  a  prey 
to  incessant  warfare.  Sometimes  the  whole  town 
would  be  contending  against  external  foes  for 
or  against  the  king,  sometimes  it  would  be  the 
nobles  contending  with  the  people,  or  the  church 
with  the  nobles.  Toledo,  as  a  whole,  supported 
its  archbishop,  Carrillo,  when  in  1465  he  pro- 
nounced  sentence  of  dethronement  on  Enrique  IV. 
Three  years  later  that  unlucky  monarch  managed, 
by  winning  over  the  Ayalas  to  his  stde,  to  make 
his  entry  into  the  city.  The  proud  chief  of  the 
family  was  himself  obliged  to  flee  from  the  town 
in  1471.  The  king  was  besieged  in  the  Alcazar  ; 
the  balance  inclined  sometimes  to  this  party, 
sometimes  to  that.  The  old  animosities  between  the 
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AyalA!(  and  the  Silvas  blaxed  up  again  from  ttme  to 
time ;  and  under  its  weak  sovereign  Toledo  had 
tts  fill  of  fighting.  But  thosc  brave  days  were 
drawing  to  a  dose,  and  in  1474«  came  one  before 
whom  evcn  Toledans  had  to  bend  the  knce  and 
whom,  recognising  in  her  a  strenger  spirit,  they 
afterwards  delighted  to  honour.  The  accessioii 
of  Isabel  the  Catholic  on  the  death  of  Enrique  1 V., 
and  to  the  excitision  of  the  rightfui  helre^s,  Juana, 
calumniously  nicknamed  La  Reltranejap  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Spain, 
and  therefore  of  Toledo. 


BUILDINGS  OF  THE  CASTILIAN 

PERIOD 

The  earliest  specimens  of  post-Moorish  architec- 
ture  in  Toledo  partake  more  or  less  of  the  cha- 
racter  of  fortifications.  For  many  years,  as  we 
have  Seen,  after  the  Reconquest  the  Christians' 
hold  upon  the  city  was  precahoiis,  and  the  first 
effortsof  theCastilian  kings  was  naturally  towards 
strengthening  its  defences.  The  history  of  the 
walls  of  Toledo  is  obscure  and  confused  ;  but  it 
seeros  certain  that  a  wall  has  always  extended 
within  historic  times  across  the  northem  side  of 
the  loop  formed  by  the  river.  The  Conqueror 
Alfonso  VI.  strengthened  and  added  to  this 
defence  by  the  erection  of  the  newer  or  outer 
wall,  inclosing  the  suburb  or  Arrabal  del  Ante- 
qtseruela.  He  also  appears  to  have  restored  the 
inner  or  Moorish  wall,  and  has  left  traces  on  the 
magnificent  Puerta  del  Sol,  a  Moorish  work  which 
must  have  been  quite  new  in  his  day.  Indeed,  it 
may  possibly  have  been  built  by  Moorish  noasons 
after  the  Reconquest.  It  is  a  noble  and  impres- 
sive  portal  to  the  grand  old  city,  and  most  power- 
folly   impresses    the    beholder.    Quadrado    will 
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have  it  that  so  dignified  a  monument  can  ha\*c 
bcen  thc  work  only  o(  a  rulin^  racc,  in  the  da]rs 
of  its  liberty  and  ßlory ;  it  could  not  have  been 
the  merc  afterglow  of  the  asccndency  and  taste 
of  a  nation  now  suhjugated.  We  may,  however» 
be  pcrmitted  to  doubt  whether  the  political  deca- 
dence  of  a  people  Iwcomes  insianily  manifested 
in  its  artistic  hfe.  The  gatev^'ay  forms  a  high 
tower  with  two  Banking  turrets,  one  Square  and 
abutting  on  the  wall,  the  other  rounded  and 
fini^hing  off  the  tnctinU.  The  portal  is  com- 
posed  of  a  succession  of  four  arches,  all  bcing 
of  the  horseshoe  shape»  though  the  outer  arches 
are  more  pointed  than  the  inner  ones.  Above 
the  outermust  arch  is  a  double  row  of  arcades  of 
brickwork,  the  arches  intersecting.  Over  the 
second  arch  is  a  circular  medallion  in  relief,  repre- 
senting  the  Virgin  offering  the  chasuble  to  St« 
Ildefonsus.  Another  relief  in  marble  is  sup- 
posed  to  represent  the  summary  punishment  of 
Fernan  Gonzalez  by  St.  Ferdinand,  for  the  scduc- 
tion  of  two  young  women.  The  battlements  are 
of  a  type  common  cnough  in  Spanish  Christian 
architecture,  but  which  Mr.  Street  thinks  was 
derivr<l  originally  from  the  Moors.  Another 
uTiter,  Mr.  O'Shea,  remarks  :  **  This  gate  with  its 
warm  orange  tints,  that  contrast  so  admirably 
with  the  lapis-lazuli  azure  of  the  cloudlcss  sky,  its 
battlement  fringing  the  top,  and  opening  vtstas 
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of  most  novel  aspect,  is  a  treasure  for  an  artist" 
The  exceeding  quaintness  and  majesty  of  this 
gateway  have  moved  many  writers  to  express 
tbemselves  almost  too  rapturously.  Toledo's  other 
gates — the  Puerta  Nueva  de  Visagra  and  the 
Puerta  del  Cambron — date  from  a  much  later 
period. 

The  nide,  dismantled  pile  of  the  Castle  of  San 
ServandOy  which  crowns  the  height  opposite  to 
the  Bridge  of  Alcantara,  marks  the  site  of  a 
roonastery,  erected  by  Alfonso  VI.  in  gratitude 
for  his  esc4>e  from  the  rout  of  Sacralias  (io86). 
It  was  peopled  by  Benedictines  from  Sahagun 
and  Cluny.  These  holy  men  soon  found  by  the 
defensive  works  with  which  their  new  home  was 
provided  that  their  duties  would  not  be  entirely 
of  a  clerical  description«  Yusuf-ben-Tashfin,  the 
Almoravide  leader,  almost  destroyed  the  building 
during  his  abortive  siege  of  Toledo,  and  Alfonso 
subsequently  gave  the  establishment  the  aspect 
and  features  of  a  fortress.  As  such  tt  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  repeated  Saracen  onslaughts  in  the  first 
half  of  the  twelfth  Century.  It  was  abandoned  in 
consequence  by  the  monks,  and  was  t)estowed  by 
Alfonso  VIII.  on  the  Knights  Templars«  It  con- 
tinued  in  their  possession  tili  the  suppression  of 
the  Order  in  131 2.  It  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
rums  soon  after,  and  was  rebuilt  about  1386,  on 
the  initiative  of  the  great  archbishop,  Tenorio. 
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It  is  not  a  vxry  inlereitting  monument.  It  is  built 
o(  masonry,  with  facin^a  of  red  brick  here  and 
tbere.  Three  of  ils  (uur  aidcs  are  Standing,  and 
thc  samc  number  o(  tuwtfrs.  Thnc  bear  a  re* 
sembUncc  lo  the  outer  ur  circular  tower  o(  the 
Pucria  del  So).  The  Windows  and  archcs  exhibit 
Moorish,  or  rather  Mudcj^,  influvnce.  The  casllc 
in  its  day  must  havc  becn  a  fine  specimcn  ot  the 
mediorval  stmn^hfild.  To-day  its  ruin  is  com- 
plelc.  11  scrvc»  an  a  home  to  the  owl  and  the 
bat,  and  the  vcry  ghoals  of  monks  and  templars 
seem  tu  have  dc^ertcd  it  as  uninhabilable. 

Thc  Castle  IS  referred  to  by  Caldcron  and  other 
writcrs,  and  sccms  at  unc  lime  to  have  becn  a 
(avQurite  spul  for  ducis. 

The  incrcaäcd  iniportancc  uf  Toledo  as  the 
Capital  of  Ca^tile  ncccsüitatvd  the  iinprovemcnt  of 
it»  Communications  with  Ihe  oulnide  wurld.  The 
Bridge  of  Alcaritara  was,  at  the  lime  of  the  Ke- 
conquest,  thc  otily  permanent  trajrct  acruss  the 
Tagus,  and  thc-  brldge  uf  buals  un  thc  western 
side  of  thc  tuwn  having  becn  ^wcpt  away, 
Alfonsu  X.  (i3-;;-i2H»()  ditrtxd  thc  connlructiun 
of  j  stonc  biiJ^r  now  krinuii  a:s  ihc  l'urnle  de 
San  Marliii.  II  was  huill  of  live  arche«  and  lasted 
titl  thc  rvi^n  ui  [V<lr<>  1.,  wlu-n  il  uas  bluwn  up 
by  thal  kin)>'s  )).irtisjnslo  ubsiruct  the  cntry  of 
Enrique  de  Tiastamara.  It  continued  in  a 
practically  dcmulishcd  condition  foriwcnlyycars, 
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when  the  great  archbUhop,  Pedro  Tenorio,  deter- 
mined  to  restore  the  missing  arches  at  his  own 
expense.  It  is  said  that  the  architect  entrusted 
with  the  work  found,  to  his  dismay,  the  night 
before  the  day  fixed  for  the  opening,  that,  owing 
to  some  oversight  in  his  calculations,  the  whole 
fabric  would  collapse  on  the  removal  o(  the 
scaffolding«  He  made  known  the  cause  of  his 
anxiety  to  his  wife  ;  and  she  rose  at  dead  of 
night,  and  setting  fire  to  the  whole  structure  pre- 
served  her  husband's  reputation  and,  not  im- 
possibly,  his  life.  The  reconstructed  bridge  was, 
of  course,  without  fault  or  flaw.  A  final  recon- 
stniction  took  place  in  1690.  On  the  town  side, 
the  Puente  de  San  Martin  is  defended  by  two 
Square  towers.  Above  the  archway  are  two  in- 
scriptions  reiating  to  the  works  executed  by  order 
of  Charles  II.  The  further  extremity  of  the 
bridge  is  defended  by  another  Square  battle- 
mented  tower  with  a  horseshoe  arch.  Its  two 
bridges  are  among  the  most  picturesque  features 
of  Toledo. 

With  the  obvious  exception  of  the  cathedral, 
the  most  interesting  monuments  of  what  we  may 
term  the  middle  age  of  Toledo  are  the  two 
synagogues,  now  styled  Santa  Maria  la  Bianca 
and  El  Transito.  The  Jcws,  as  we  have  seen, 
everywhere  loom  large  in  the  annals  of  Toledo. 

The  first-named  of  these  teroples  derives  its 
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actual  name  from  a  tradition  that  a  Christian 
church  occupied  thc  site  in  Visigothic  times,  to 
account  für  thc  dedication  of  whtch  a  Icfjend  i» 
repeatcd  «^imilar  to  that  of  Santa  Maria  ad  Nives 
at  Komc.  It  t*>  situated  on  what  was  once  thc 
Jcwry  or  Ghetto,  on  thc  wctitcrn  side  o(  the  city, 
not  far  from  thc  Pucntc  de  San  Martin.  Its 
foundation — as  a  syna^o^uc— is  varioubly  ascribcd 
to  thc  period  of  the  Rcconquestp  to  thc  bst  days 
of  the  Moorish  dominionp  and  to  the  latter  period 
of  the  Khalifatc.  Thc  tir»t  date  secms  the  most 
probable.  It  continued  to  be  uscd  for  the  Jewish 
worship  tili  1405,  when,  as  has  been  alrcady  told, 
it  was  MTizcd  and  convcrtcd  into  a  CathoUc 
church.  1 1  has  long  sincc  bccome  a  merely  secular 
monument.  Thc  cxterior,  approached  through 
the  most  miserable  and  «»ordid  neighbourhood,  is 
vcr)'  far  from  rcficcting  thc  splendour  the  Jews 
enjoycd  at  its  foundation.  Thc  fa^ade,  mean  and 
dilapidatcd  likc  thc  rcst  of  thc  exterior,  is  probably 
of  much  morc  reccnt  construction  al!»o.  Withm, 
a  Strange,  fantastic  imprcssion  is  crcated«  The 
phrase,  "  How  arc  the  mighty  fallen  ! "  involun- 
tarily  rises  to  thc  lip^  as  onc  contcmplates  thc 
traccs  of  grandcur  and  clegancc  subsisting  amid 
ruin  and  dccay.  Thc  tcmplc  is  symlxilical  u(  the 
racc  :  cxotic,  rcminiNCcntof  a  lost  glory,  dcpre^iscd, 
opprc^^cd.  There  is,  howcvcr,  no  trace  or  sag* 
gC!»tion  of  the  primitive  Hebrew  architectural  style 
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about  the  building«  The  traditions  of  Jerusalem 
were  either  unknown  to,  or  had  been  forgotten  by, 
those  who  reared  these  walls — likely  enough 
MoorSy  wbose  skill  was  always  at  the  disposal  of 
Christian  and  Jew.  In  fact,  the  synagogue  may 
be  taken  as  a  fine  example  of  late  Saracenic  work. 
The  plan  consists  of  a  nave  with  two  aisles  on 
each  side.  The  nave  was  prolonged  in  the  seven- 
teenth  Century  so  as  to  form  a  chancel.  The 
building  is  81  feet  long  by  63  feet  wide.  The  nave 
reaches  to  a  height  of  60  feet,  and  is  15  feet  broad, 
while  the  aisles  measure  only  12  feet  and  risefrom 
40  to  50  feet  high.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  sepa- 
rated  by  four  rows  of  octagonal  columns,  from 
which  spring  bold  horseshoe  arches  of  the  true 
Moorish  type.  The  capitals  are  of  stucco  and 
elaborately  designed  with  floral  devices,  in  which 
the  fir-cone  is  conspicuous ;  there  is  a  vague 
Suggestion  of  Byzantine  influence.  Mr.  Street 
imagines  them  to  be  much  later  than  the  original 
capitals  which  they  overlay.  **  All  the  Moorish 
decorative  work  seems  to  have  been  executed  in 
the  same  way  in  plaster.  This  was  of  very  fine 
quality,  and  was  evidently  cut  and  carved  as  if  it 
had  been  stonc,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  I  think, 
staraped  or  moulded,  according  tothe  mistaken 
practice  of  the  present  day.  The  consequence  is 
that  there  is  endless  variety  of  design  everywhere 
and — wherever  it  was  destred — any  amount  of 
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undercutttng.  The  sp^indrels  above  the  arches 
are  (illcd  in  with  arabesque  pattcrns,  and  there  is 
a  cusped  wall  arcadc  bclow  the  roof."  All  this 
stucco  work  appears  to  date  from  about  the  time 
of  Alfonso  X.,  or  perhaps  from  a  later  rettora- 
tton.  Above  the  nave  is  an  exquisite  (rieze  in  low 
rehef,  (ormed  of  lines  interlacing  and  crosstng 
each  other.  Tlic  roof  is  of  pine-wood,  and  not  of 
Lebanon  cedar,  as  at  one  time  alleged.  Mr.  Street 
thinks  "  the  pavement  is  vcf7  good,  but  must  be 
about  the  date  of  the  conversion  of  the  synagogue 
into  a  church.  It  is  divided  into  compaiiment» 
by  border  tilcs  laid  down  the  length  of  the 
church  on  eithcr  side  of  the  columns.  The  spaces 
betwecn  them  are  tilled  in  with  a  rieh  diaper  of 
encaustic  and  piain  red  tiles,  whilst  the  general 
area  betwecn  these  richer  bands  b  paved  with 
large  red,  rclievcd  by  an  occasional  encaustic,  tile«. 
Tlie  lattcr  havc  patterns  in  white,  dark  blue,  and 
yellow,  and  in  all  cases  they  are  remarkable  for  the 
beautif  ul  incquality  of  the  colours  of  the  surface  of 
the  desi^n.  Both  colour  and  material  are  in  them- 
»elvcs  bcttcr  than  the  work  of  our  tile  raanufac- 
turcih  of  the  prcscnt  day  and  illustrate  very  well 
the  difTcrcnce  Ix-tween  hand-work  and  machine* 
work."  The  Catholics  addcd  three  a!tars  in  the 
platcTt'squc  style,  which,  it  is  unnccessary  to  say, 
do  not  harmoni^e  with  the  rest  of  the  edifice. 
One  of  the  retablob  i<»  attributed  to  Berrugucte. 
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Comparing  this  old  Jewish  meeting-place  with 
the  other  and  later  synagogue,  Miss  H  an  nah  Lynch 
remarks  :  "  As  a  religious  temple,  as  the  expres- 
sion  o(  solemn  worship  rooted  in  the  stränge  and 
mysterious  East,  the  former  is  by  far  the  more 
tmposing,  the  more  earnest  and  harmonious. 
Krayer  in  the  Transito  seems  a  matter  of  graceful 
and  artistic  dilettanteism  ;  here  it  appears  a  great 
racial  cry  of  the  soul." 

The  later  vicissitudes  of  this  synagogue  are 
curious.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  Cen- 
tury it  was  converted  by  Cardinal  Siliceo  into  an 
asylum  for  the  professional  frail  ones  of  Toledo  ; 
but  about  half  a  Century  later  the  establishment 
ceased  to  exist — whcther  because  there  was  no 
more  fratlty  in  Toledo  or  no  more  repentance,  we 
are  not  told.  Subsequently  it  was  turned  into  a  bar- 
racks,  and  then  (O'Shea  says)  into  a  dancing-hall. 

The  Transito  (so  callcd  after  the  Transit  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  i,e.^  the  Assumption)  is  situated 
in  the  same  quarter.  We  have  already  told  the 
Story  of  its  foundation  by  Samuel  Ha  Levi,  the 
powcrf ul  treasurer  of  Pedro  I .  Upon  the  expulsion 
of  the  Je  WS  from  Spain  in  1492,  it  was  handed 
ov'er  to  the  Order  of  Calatrava,  whodedicated  it 
to  St.  Benedict  (San  Benito).  This  synagogue  is 
also  purely  Moorish  in  style,  but  of  the  later  or 
Granadan  pcriod.  Its  plan  differs  radically  from 
that  of   Santa  Maria  la  Bianca.     It  constitutes  a 
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parallcloj^m,  undivided  into  naves  and  aisles, 
76  fecl  by  31  fcel,  and  44  feet  high.  The  effecl 
iü  »implc  and  gniccful.  The  sidc  walls  are  quile 
piain  up  to  the  hci^ht  of  abuut  Iwenty  feet, 
whcrc  a  broad  (rieie  of  stucco  ninü  round  the 
building,  wilh  floral  and  sUr  patlcm  dcbigns,  and 
bordcred  by  inücriptions  in  Hcbrcw.  Above  this 
is  an  arcade  with  double  shafts,  and  extremely 
rieh  cjpitals.  The  urchn  arc  of  the  horseshoe 
form,  cuspcd  into  scvxn  pointtt.  Eight  of  Ihc 
arche»  cunUin  lallicc-work  iif  the  most  beauti(u) 
d«ign.  Indccd,  Ihc  wholc  of  the  arcading  is 
rieh  and  gniccful  beyoiid  all  praiite,  The  wettern 
wall,  where  was  (ormerly  Ihc  Rabbinical  chatr, 
and  is  now  Ihc  altar,  is  profusely  dccorated  with 
pattern»,  inKriptions,  and  coals  of  arms,  down  to 
within  M.-ven  fcvt  o(  the  Hoor.  In  the  opposite 
wall  Windows  h^vc  been  pierced,  brcaking  into  the 
fricze.  The  roof  1»  of  ccdar,  and  a  fine  specimcn 
o(  arUunaJi}  work.  Across  it  run  tic-beaniH,  luper- 
äuous  in  this  casc,  but  of  which  the  Moorish 
buildcrü  wcre  fond.  The  raftcra  slope  down 
cqually  to  a  dccp  cornice,  whtch  it»  carricd  right 
across  ttie  angirs,  "  so  aü  tu  givc  polygonal  ttids 
to  the  roof," 

On  c-ilhcT  side  of  the  altar  are  long  Hebrew 
inscriptions  now  illcgiblc^  and  the  prccisc  mean* 
ing  uf  which  has  bcen  a  »ubject  of  äcrce  and 
perpetual  controveny,    The  Icxt  od  the  Eptitle 
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side  may  be  translated :  **  The  mercies  which  God 
hath  shown  us,  raising  up  amongst  us  judges  and 
princes  to  deliver  us  from  our  enemies  and 
oppressors.  .  •  •  And  we  of  this  land  have  built 
this  house  with  a  strong  and  mighty  arm.  The 
day  that  it  was  built  was  great  and  delightful  for 
the  Jews,  who,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  these 
thingSy  came  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  see 
.  .  .  if  a  niler  should  be  given  us  who  should  be 
as  a  tower  of  strength  .  .  •  to  govern  our 
Commonwealth.  .  •  .  And  there  was  raised  up  to 
help  US,  Samuel  [LeviJ  and  God  was  with  him 
and  with  us,  and  who  found  for  us  grace  and 
mercy.  He  was  a  man  of  peace,  powerfui  among 
all  the  people,  and  a  great  builder.  These  things 
were  accomplished  in  the  reign  of  the  King  Don 
Pedro ;  may  God  be  his  helper,  enlarge  his 
dominions,  prosper  him  and  succour  him,  and 
place  his  seat  over  all  princes.  May  God  be 
with  him  and  all  his  house,  and  may  every  man 
be  humbled  before  him  .  .  •  and  let  those  who 
hear  his  name  rejoice  to  hear  it  in  all  the  King- 
doms, and  let  it  be  manifest  that  he  has  been  unto 
Israel  a  defender  and  a  shield/'  The  inscription 
on  the  Gospel  side  proclaims  the  Rabbi  Myir 
Abdali  as  the  architect  and  extolshis  pre-eminent 
virtues,  and  pathetically  celebrates  the  retum  of 
good  and  prosperous  times — times  not  destined 
to  last  for  the  luckless  race  1 
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In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  synagogue  exists 
theskeicton  of  the  palace  btiilt  by  the  ßreat  Jewish 
treasurcr.     It  ;iftcrwards  passcd  into  the  hands  of 
the  Marquises  of  Villcna»  and  is  associated  with 
Don  Enrique  de  Aragon»  uncle  of  Juan  Il.^a  very 
intcrestin^;  personality.     Ile  was  a  man  of  vast 
learning,  and    was,   probably    in    consequence, 
reputed   to   be  a   magician   and  in  league  with 
the  Evil  One.     Indeed,  his  magnificcnt  hbrary, 
including  his  own  u-ritin^s,  was,  in  after  years, 
burnt  by  order  of  the  Inquisition.     Beneath  the 
mansion  arc  still  to  bc  found  various  subterranean 
Chambers,  which  populär  «>uperstition  declaresto 
have  becn  tht-  sccnc  nf  Don  Enrique's  Conferences 
with  Satan  and  his  satclhte^.     This  necromancer 
was  indecd    Nf.irquis  of  Villena,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  certam  that  hr  inh.ibitcd  this  house,  which 
afterward*»  bccanu*  the  property  of  another  family 
(the  Pachfcos),  im  whom  the  title  was  conferred 
by  Enrique    IV.      The    pal.ice  was  deliberately 
burnt  by  its  owner,  the  Du(]uc  de  Escalona,  in 
the    rcißn    of    Charles   V.,  it   having  been   con- 
taminated,    as    hc    thnuj^ht,    by  tlie    temporary 
residcnce  within   it*»  walls  of   the  Constable  de 
Kourbon,  then  in  arms  agamst  his  own  country. 
The  Ca^tilian  ^randee's  sense  of  honour  was  not 
a  mcre  po»e.     The  buildmf*  is  now  the  property 
of  the  Nfarquis  de  la  Ve^ja,  who  has  tastefully 
restored  it.     It  receives  additional  intercst  from 
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its  having  been,  as  is  now  believed,  the  home  of 
El  Grcco. 

Two  ruinous  structures  are  pointed  out  as  the 
palaces  of  Don  Pedro  and  of  Enrique  de  Trasta- 
mara  respectively.  The  latter  probably  belonged 
to  one  of  the  Ck)unts  of  Trastamara,  not  to  the 
king  who  bore  that  title.  It  is  in  the  Moorish 
style,  with  horseshoe  arches,  friezes,  and  ajimeces. 
The  so-calied  palace  of  Don  Pedro  is  of  the  same 
class  of  architecture,  but  has  much  less  to  show — 
a  horseshoe  arch,  a  dado,  and  an  almost  illegible 
Arabic  inscription  which  reads,  **  Lasting  glory 
and  perpetual  prosperity  to  the  master  of  this 
housc." 

Better  examples  of  the  Mudejar  (or  late  Moorish) 
style  are  the  Casa  del  Mesa  and  the  Taller  del 
Moro.  The  former  is  sittiated  close  to  the  church 
of  San  Romin,  and  was  built  soon  after  the  Re- 
conquest  by  that  prominent  Toledan,  Esteban 
Ulan.  Thesaloon  is  one  of  the  very  best  examples 
of  this  style  of  architecture.  It  is  60  feet  long 
by  22  feet  wide,  and  36  feet  high.  The  arte- 
sonado  ceiling  is  thus  described  by  Street :  "  The 
patterns  are  formed  by  ribs  (square  in  section) 
of  dark  w^od  with  a  white  line  along  the  centre 
of  the  soffit  of  each.  The  sides  of  the  ribs  are 
painted  red,  and  the  recessed  panels  have  lines  of 
nAite  beads  painted  at  their  edges,  and  in  the 
centre  an  arabesque  on  a  dark  blue  ground.    The 
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colnur^are  so  arranf'ed  as  (o  mark  out  as  diMinctly 
as  po^sible  the  Squares  and  patlerns  into  which  it 
is  divided,  and  thc  sinking  of  snme  panels  below 
the  olhcrs  allows  the  same  pattern  to  he  u«ed  for 
bordcn  and  grounds  with  very  varied  eflect.  The 
redi)  are  rather  crimson  in  tone,  and  the  bluesveiy 
dark."  The  cntrance — of  a  «lightly  horseshoe 
pattern — is  framed  in  exquisite  and  luxuriant 
traceries.  So  also  i<>  the  oppoiite  ajitnez  window, 
bul  herc  the  desi^ns  «how  Gothic  influence,  A 
high  dado  of  azuUjoi  and  a  very  deep  cornice  and 
frieze  of  delicalc  workmanship  complete  the  deco* 
ration  of  Ihis  very  beautifui  halL 

The  Taller  dcl  Mnro  is  (quite  withoul  founda* 
tion)  said  to  occiipy  Ihe  sile  of  the  maMacre  of 
Ihe  Socfu  Toteäana.  It  was  so  called  because  it 
was  used  as  a  Workshop  during  the  building  of 
Ihe  cathedral.  There  is  a  conflict  of  opinion  as 
(o  its  agc,  but  it  probably  dates  from  about  Ihe 
timeof  the  Reconquest.  The  Arabic  inscripttons, 
howe^Yr,  imply  that  it  was  intended  for  the 
habitation  of  a  Moor,  the  Latin  texts  being 
doubltessly  added  by  latcr  owner«.  The  Taller 
consists  o(  a  large  hall,  54  feet  long  by  13  fect 
Wide,  and  of  twn  ad|acent  smallcr  "partments. 
It  exhibils  the  artesonado  ceiling,  the  delicate 
stucco-work  and  frieden  with  »tar-likc  anü  flonl 
designs  wc  arc  led  to  ex[>ect  in  specitnenü  of  Mu- 
dejar  architecturc.     Strccl  doubts   if  the  stuciro» 
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work  dates  further  back  than  1350.  The  portal  is 
in  good  Gothic  style,  and  was  added  by  Cardinal 
Mendoza« 

As  in  all  other  Spanish  cities,  after  their  re- 
acquisition  by  the  Christians,  in  Toledo,  for  many, 
many  years,  Moorish  architects  and  masons  con- 
tinued  to  be  employed  even  in  the  constniction 
of  sacred  edifices.  This  accounts  for  the  mixed 
Christian  and  Saracenic  style  of  several  of  the 
churches,  even  where  these  had  not  originally  been 
mosques.  The  interesting  church  of  San  Roman 
had  t)een  a  Mohammedan  temple  remodelled  to 
the  requirements  of  Christian  worship,  while  the 
tower  or  steeple  is  a  Mudejar  work  added  by 
Estet>an  Illin,  and  (to  quote  Mr.  Street),  ''the 
&nest  example  of  its  class  to  be  seen  here."  The 
steeple  is  of  rough  stone  and  brick,  of  a  warm 
brown  tone,  and  quite  piain  for  more  than  half 
its  height  The  upper  stages  are  pierced  with 
Windows  which  exhibit  a  very  ungraceful  trefoiled 
Variation  of  the  horseshoe  arch — then  fast  dying 
out  Notwithstanding,  the  steeple  has  a  noble 
and  rugged  appearance,  like  most  things  ToledarL 
The  church  itself  has  been  so  often  restored,  that 
it  is  hard  to  assign  it  to  any  one  epoch.  The 
CapUla  Mayor  is  of  the  sixteenth  Century,  and  of 
the  plateresque  style.  One  of  the  altars  has  a 
front  of  black  stone,  carved  at  the  edges  in  imita- 
tion  of  an  altar-cloth  with  embroidery  and  lace. 
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Here  and  there  (races  may  be  detected  of  Uie 
original  mosque.  The  sieeples  of  the  churches 
of  Santa  ^taKda]rna,  Santo  Tomi,  San  Pedro 
Martir,  San  Mif<ucl,  Santa  Leocadia,  and  La  Con- 
cepcion,  resemble  that  of  San  Komän,  but  differ 
greatly  in  sizc. 

The  minor  churches  of  Toledo  are  not  specially 
interesting.  Withoul  thc  ualls,  however,  is 
one  with  noieworthy  characteri^tics.  The  lillle 
"  hasilica  "  of  the  CriMo  de  la  Vcga  occupiei  the 
Site  uf  the  famous  tlnirch  of  SL  Leocadia,  built 
by  the  Visigolhic  Km;;,  Sivrbuth,  in  the  sevenlh 
Century,  tn  mark  thc  place  of  ihe  \*irgin  saint't 
marlyrdom.  Scvcral  of  the  great  Councils  were 
hcld  herc.  The  slory  i&  lold  that  thc  saint 
appt-ared  in  pcrMm  here  to  St.  Ildefon^o,  in 
the  presence  of  King  Kecceswinth,  and  having 
expressed  her  uti&faction  at  (he  theologian'» 
nuslcrly  defcnce  of  thc  virginity  of  the  Blcued 
Virgin,  allowed  him,  with  thc  royal  dagger,  tocut 
off  a  picce  of  her  vcil  a>  a  souvcnir  of  her  Visit. 
Thi&  event  naturally  raiscd  thc  "buihca"  in  tbe 
cstimatioii  o(  thc  devout.  It  wai»  demolished  by 
the  Moors  >nd  rcMorcd  in  1162.  It  underwent 
many  rcstoratiuns  and  was  ünally  ruined  by  tbe 
Krench  during  the  War  uf  Independence.  Tbe 
prc>ent  editicc  represcnts  liltlc  more  Ihan  tbe 
apse  ni  thc  chapcl  of  thc  Criüto  de  la  Veg& 
Thcrc  was  a  miraculous  crucifu,  attached  to  which 
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IS  a  particularly  silly  legend  Two  lovers  had 
plighted  their  troth  before  the  imagei  and  the 
man  afterwards  denied  4he  promise.  The  girl 
adjurcd  the  Christ  to  bear  witness  to  the  tnith  of 
her  Statement,  and  the  figurc  obligingly  extended 
a  wooden  arm  while  a  voice  from  on  high  pro- 
daimed, ''/  iaiifyy  Another  version  h^s  it  that 
the  figure  testified  in  favour  of  a  Christian  who 
{mirabiU  diciu)  had  lent  money  to  a  Jew  ;  and  yet 
another,  that  it  expressed  approl>ation  of  the 
magnanimity  of  a  cavalier  who  had  pardoned  his 
enemy  under  extraordinary  circumstances.  What- 
ever  it  may  have  done,  the  cnicifix  has  long 
since  disappeared.  An  Arabic  inscription  de« 
ducesthat  Mohammed  ben  Rahman,  first  King  of 
Toledo,  was  buried  here,  A.D.  743.  As  there  was 
no  king  in  the  city  of  that  year,  and  as  the  first 
independent  iovereign  was  otherwise  named,  the 
inscription  must  be  apocryphal  or  eise  the  word 
^  king  "  must  signify  in  the  original  merely  Vali 
or  govemor. 

A  legend,  better  known  and  rather  less  silly 
than  that  of  the  Cristo  de  la  Vega,  deals  with  the 
love  affairs  of  an  imaginary  Moorish  princess, 
called  Galiana  **  la  mora  mas  celebrada  de  toda  la 
morcria,"  the  daughter  of  an  equally  mythical 
king,  called  Galafre.  He  is  Itnked  up  with  history 
by  some  writers  alleging  htm  to  have  been  the 
nephew  of  the  wicked  Count  Julian«    Galiana  was 
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the  apple  of  her  parent's  cyc^  and  for  her  delccta- 
tion  hc  built  a  palace  aboundinj*  in  all  conceiv- 
ablc  dclißhts.  The  young  lady  had,  in  some  way, 
compromiNcd  hcrbelf  with  a  gigantic  Moor, 
Bradamantc  by  namc ;  and  to  rid  her  o(  this 
truculent  wooer»  no  less  a  pcrsonage  than  Charle- 
magnc  appeared  on  the  sccnc.  All,  of  course, 
endcd  happily  (exccpt  for  Bradanunte)  by  the 
conversion  of  the  lovely  princcvi  and  her 
nurriage  to  the  gallant  Frank.  In  the  Puerta 
del  Key,  outsidc  the  town,  may  still  be  seen  a 
building  dilapidated,  let  out  in  tenements,  which 
is  pointed  out  as  the  Palace  of  Galiana.  The 
place  u-as  a  manNion  of  the  great  Guxman  family 
and  exhibits  traces  of  fine  Moorish  work — horse- 
shoe  arches,  twin-windows,  a  defaced  inschption 
or  two,  some  tiling,  and  arabesques— enough,  in 
Short,  to  coniurc  up  a  splendid  Moorish  palace, 
which,  however,  necd  not  have  antedated  the 
Keconquest. 

The  building  is  the  property  of  HJ.M.  the 
Empress  Eugtoie,  and  it  is  someuhat  to  be 
rcgretted  that  her  attention  has  not  been  directed 
to  its  pre>cnt  condition  and  to  the  chance  bcre 
presented  of  rctarding  the  decay  of  a  valuable 
monument  of  antiquity. 


THE  CATHEDRAL 

Transcending  in  importance  all  the  other 
monuments  of  Toledo  and,  indeed,  of  Castile,  is 
the  Cathedral— one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of 
Gothic  architecture  the  world  affords.  The 
metropolitan  church  of  Spain,  it  is  sumptuous 
without  gaudinessy  austere  without  gloominess, 
admirably  interpreting  the  sptrit  of  Spanish 
Catholicism  before  it  withered  under  the  chilling 
influence  of  Philip  II.  and  the  Inquisition.  The 
Cathedral  of  Toledo  does  not  impress  the 
foreigner  as  typically  national.  Indeed  it  corre- 
sponds  no  longer  to  the  temper  of  the  nation. 
And  it  was  raised  as  a  protest  against  those 
Moorish  influences  which  have  passed  into  the 
life  and  art  of  Spain,  and  without  which  nothing 
can  be  taken  as  representatively  Spanish. 

The  Cathedral  of  Toledo,  then,  is  Gothic,  and 
may  be  said  to  embody  the  ideals  of  old  Spain — 
of  the  young  fighting  nation  that  looked  forward, 
not  backward.  Splendid  as  the  Mosque  seized 
by  Archbishop  Bonard  and  converted  to  Chris- 
tian uses  nuy  have  been,  it  was  the  work  of  the 
tnfideh    In  1227  King  Ferdinand  III.  and  the 
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Archbishop  Don  Rodrigo  de  Rada  were  able  at 
la&t  to  givc  effect  to  a  determination  arrived 
at  some  years  bcfore  ;  and  on  August  14  thc  first 
stone  of  a  new  tcmple,  which  should  ne\'er  have 
been  contaminated  by  Muslim  rites«  was  laid  with 
solemn  ceremony.  The  name  of  the  architect 
continues  to  be  a  matter  of  controversy.  An 
epitaph  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Captlla  de  los 
Doctores  affords  some  clue  to  his  identity.  It 
runs  as  follows : 

Afni  :  jacet  :  Petrnt  Petri  :  mafister 
Ecletia  :  5>cte  :  Marie  :  Toletani  :  fima  : 
Per  eicmplam  :  pro  more  :  baic  :  booa  : 
Crrtctt  :  qai  present  :  templum  :  cooflrndt 
Et  bic  quiesdt  :  quod  :  quia  :  tan  :  mire  : 
Fecit  :  vüt  :  ientat  :  tre  :  ante  :  Dei  : 
Vultnm  :  pro  :  qiio  :  nil  :  rettat  :  moltnm  : 
Et  tibi  :  »it  :  merce  :  qiii  tolui  :  concta  : 
Coherce  :  obiit  :  i  dias  de  Novembrit  : 
Era  :  de  M  :  et  CCCXXVIII  (a.o.  IJ90). 


"Petrus  Petri"  is  tnterpretcd  by 
writers  *'  Pedro  Pcrez/'  but  we  incline  to  Mr. 
Street's  view  that  the  corrcct  rendenng  is 
probably  Pierre  le  Pierre,  the  architect  having 
been,  as  the  name  implies,  a  Frcnchman.  **  Thi% 
at  any  rate/'  continues  Mr.  Street,  "  is  certain  : 
the  first  architect  of  Toledo,  whether  he  were 
Frcnch  or  Spanish,  was  thoroughly  well 
acquainted  with  the  best  French  churches,  and 
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coold  not  otherwise  have  done  what  he  did.  In 
Spain,  there  was  nothing  to  lead  gradually  to  the 
füll  development  of  the  Pointed  style«  We  findy 
on  the  contrary,  buildings,  plann«!  evidently  by 
foreign  hands,  ristng  suddenly  without  any  con- 
nection  with  other  buildings  in  their  own  district| 
and  yet  with  most  obvious  features  of  similarity 
to  works  in  other  countries  erected  just  before 
them.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  cathedrals  at 
Burgos,  at  Leon,  and  at  Santiago,  and  such  even 
more  decidedly  is  the  case  here.  Moreoveri  in 
Toledo,  if  anywherei  was  such  a  circumstance  to 
be  expected.  In  this  part  of  Spain  there  was  in 
the  thirteenth  Century  no  trained  school  of  native 
artists.  Even  after  the  conquest  the  Moors  con- 
tinued  to  act  as  architects  for  Christian  buildings 
whether  secular  or  ecclesiastical,  and,  indeed,  to 
monopolise  all  the  art  and  science  of  the  country 
which  they  no  longer  ruled.  In  such  a  State  of 
things  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  natural  than 
that,  though  the  Toledans  may  have  been  well 
content  to  employ  Mohanunedan  art  in  their 
ordtnary  works,  yet,  when  it  came  to  be  a 
question  of  rebuilding  their  cathedral  on  a  scale 
vaster  than  anything  which  had  as  yet  been 
attemptcd,  they  would  be  anxious  to  adopt  some 
distinctiy  Christian  form  of  art ;  and  lacking 
entirely  any  school  of  their  own,  would  be  more 
likely  to  secure  the  Services  of  a  Frenchman  than 
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one  of  any  other  nation.  .  .  .  But  however  this 
nuy  have  been,  the  church  is  Ihoroughly  French 
in  its  ground-plan  and  rqiully  French  in  all  ito 
detail»  for  some  heighl  from  the  ground  ;  and  it 
it  not  until  wc  reach  (he  triforium  of  the  Choir 
thal  any  other  influence  is  visible ;  but  even  here 
the  work  is  French  work,  only  bhghtly  modi6cd 
by  some  acquaintance  with  Moorish  art  .  .  ." 

The  stupendous  fabric,  once  begun,  «hether 
by  French  or  Spani^  hands,  took  two  hundred 
and  sixty-six  years  to  finish.  Front  the  death  o( 
the  fir^t  architcct  in  1370  to  the  year  1435  the 
names  of  the  architects  have  been  lost.  During 
this  period,  the  successive  styles  of  architecture 
naturally  inSuenced  the  original  scheme  and 
found  expression  in  the  building-  It  was  in 
January  1493  ihat  (he  rouf  was  tini»hed  and  the 
main  structurc  completed.  Ccrtain  chapels,  such 
as  the  Rcyes  Nuevos,  Sagrario,  Ac,  werc  tater 
additions.  Among  the  later  architects  we  find 
Rodrigü  Alfonso,  Ah-ar  Gomez,  Martin  Sanchex, 
and  Juan  Guas.  The  stone  employed  inside 
{according  to  O'Shca)  was  quarried  at  Oliguelas, 
lome  nine  milcs  frora  the  city.  It  beoimes 
hardcr  with  age.  "  The  externa!  portion  is  all  of 
BcrroqueAa  stone,  save  the  ornamentation  of  the 
portale,  which  is  also  of  Oliguelas  white  stone." 

The  Cathedral  forms  an  oblong,  semicircalar 
at  Iheeastern  end,  and  lying  cast  and  west.     In 
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width  it  is  exceeded  only  by  the  Cathedrals  of 
Milan  and  Seville,  measuring  178  feet  broad  by 
395  fcct  long.  On  the  north  side  are  the  cloisters 
and  additional  chapels  and  sacristies.  From  the 
eastern  side  project  the  chapels  of  the  Reyes 
Nuevosy  San  1  Ildefonso,  and  Santiago,  and  the 
Winter  Chapter-room.  The  plan  of  the  interior 
is  easy  of  comprehension.  The  nave  extends 
from  the  western  entrance  to  the  Capilla  Mayor  : 
on  either  side  of  it  are  two  aisles  which  are 
continued  round  and  behind  this  chapel  in  a 
semicircular  sweep.  Street  extols  the  skill  with 
which  this  arrangement  has  been  carried  out 
Between  the  Choir  and  the  Capilla  Mayor  a 
transept  extends  across  the  church,  not  project- 
ing,  howeveri  beyond  the  outer  walls  of  the 
farther  aisles.  The  eighty-eight  piilars  which 
Support  the  fabric  and  mark  off  these  divisions 
are  composed  each  of  from  eight  to  sixteen  light 
columnsy  standing  on  the  same  base.  The  capitals 
are  moulded  in  piain  foliage.  The  arches  resting 
on  these  piilars  make  up  the  seventy-two  vaults 
of  which  the  roof  is  composed.  The  aisles  rise 
gradtially  in  towards  the  central  nave,  which  is 
116  feet  high.  The  crypt  or  substructure  corre- 
sponds  in  its  divisions  and  the  number  of  its 
piers  to  the  edifice  above.  The  pavement  is  of 
bluish  white  marble  arranged  in  chequers. 
In  the  original  plan  no  side-chapels  appear  to 
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have  been  contemplated.  But  the  chapel  of  Santa 
Lucta  was  added  by  Archbtshop  de  Rada  in 
mcmory  of  Alfonso  VI.  And,  in  addition  to 
chapcis  built  since  the  rest  of  the  church,  the 
Spaces  betwecn  the  buttresses  in  the  outer  aisles 
have  been  raiied  off  so  as  to  form  twcnty-three 
chapels  of  various  styles  and  periods.  The  in- 
terior  is  lit  by  750  stained-f^lass  Windows  of 
rieh  hues  that  delight  the  spectator.  They  depict 
episodes  from  the  Scrtptures,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  as  carefully  designed  as  if  intended  for 
dose  inspection.  Amonf*  the  artists  were  Dolfin 
(1418X  De  Vcrgara,  Albert  of  Holland,  Maese 
Cristobal,  Juan  de  Campos,  Vasco  Troya,  and 
Pedro  Francis.  The  eflfect  of  the  Hght  falling  in 
rays  of  riebest  colour  on  the  pavetnent  and 
columns  is  magical.  The  walls  are  denuded  of 
colour  and  rudely  whitewashed. 

The  centre  of  the  Cathedral  is  occupied  by 
the  chotr  ( Coro),  to  the  east  of  which,  scparated 
by  the  transept,  is  the  Capilla  Mayor.  The  chotr 
is  enclosed  by  walls  and  cloisters,  except  on  the 
side  facing  the  CapiUa  Mayor,  where  it  is  raiied 
in  by  the  magnificent  reja,  destgned  by  Domingo 
de  Cespedes  and  Hernando  Bravo  (1548).  Like 
the  corresponding  railing  of  the  Higfl  Chapel 
Of  posite,  this  work  was  formerly  heavily  silver* 
pUtcd  and  gilded,  but  at  the  time  of  the  French 
invasion  it  n^'as  rccoated  with  iron  to  lecure  it 
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from  tpoliation.  Unfortunately,  no  means  have 
yet  been  discovered  of  restoring  the  reja  to  its 
original  State.  Among  the  elaborate  ornamenta- 
tion  may  be  noticed  the  arms  of  Cardinal  Siliceo 
and  of  the  Ayala  family,  with  the  interwoven  in- 
scriptions  Procul  esto  frophani  and  PioU  ei  psilc, 
The  Choir  is  paved  with  white  marble  inlaid  with 
dark«  The  vaulting  above  the  Choir  itself  rises 
to  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet,  the  aisie  round 
it  to  ninety  feet,  and  the  outer  aisle  to  thirty-five 
feet  In  the  outer  aisle  are  small  chapels  placed 
between  the  buttresses.  Mr.  Street  describes  this 
part  of  the  building  in  great  detail  and  con- 
stders  that  the  original  scheme  of  the  Cathedral 
ts  only  to  be  seen  here.  The  triforium,  formed 
of  an  arcade  of  cusped  arches,  in  the  outer  wall 
of  the  inner  aisle  exhibits  Moorish  influence«  **  It 
would  be  impossible/  writes  the  authority  just 
mentioned,  **  to  imagine  any  circumstance  which 
could  afford  better  evidence  of  the  foreign  origin 
of  the  first  design  than  this  slight  concession  to 
the  customs  of  the  place  in  a  slightly  later 
portion  of  the  works.  An  architect  who  came 
from  Francei  bent  on  destgning  nothing  but  a 
French  church,  would  be  very  likely,  after  a  few 
years'  residence  in  Toledo,  somewhat  to  change  in 
his  vicws,  and  to  attempt  something  in  which  the 
Moorish  work,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
teetng,  would    havc    its    influence«    The  detail 
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of  tbis  triforium  ts,  notwitbstandingi  all  pure  and 
good«  •  •  •" 

The  Choir  is  enriched  by  a  magnificent  screen, 
lecterns,  and  stalls.  The  screen,  or  nspaUlo,  which 
at  one  time  seems  to  ha\*e  been  continued  rigbt 
across  the  transept,  encloscs  the  Choir  on  three 
tidtSf  and  consists  of  an  arcade  carried  on  fifty* 
two  columns  of  Jasper  and  marble»  and  support- 
ing  and  enclosing  admirable  statuary  and  sculp- 
ture.  Above  the  capitals  of  the  columns  is  a 
series  of  fifty-six  inedaliions  in  high  rehefp  dating 
from  1380,  and  rcpresenting  scenes  from  the  Old 
Testament.  Tliese  reliefs  are  worthy  of  dose 
study,  and  are  heautiful  examples  of  simple  and 
faithfui  medixval  treatment.  The  series  is 
supplemented  by  a  medallion  with  a  bust  by 
Berruguctc  and  the  statucs  of  Innocence  and  Sin, 
by  Nicolas  de  Vcrgara — works  on  which  Street 
outpours  the  viaU  of  his  wrath. 

Of  the  wondcrful  Choir  Stalls  of  Toledo  every« 
one  has  hcard.  They  are  unsurpassed  triumphs 
of  the  car\'er's  art.  The  Iower  tier,  including 
fifty  seats»  is  the  work  of  Maese  Rodrigo,  and 
dates  from  1495.  '^^  stalls  are  of  walnut  wood, 
and  the  carving  portrays  the  campaign  against 
Granada  by  the  Catholtc  Sovereigns.  The  carving 
being  almost  contemporary  with  the  events 
illustrated  has  given  these  reliefs  an  historical 
as  well  as  an  artistic  value.    The  names  of  the 
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fortresses  are  here  and  there  indicated  by  labeis, 
and  the  designs  are  somewhat  marred  by  the 
introduction  of  fanciful  monsters.  The  whole 
breathes  very  much  of  the  mediaeval  spirit,  and 
we  can,  therefore,  hardly  complain  of  a  certain 
stiffness  and  lack  of  variety.  They  form  an 
admirable  contrast  to  the  finer,  more  finished 
work  of  the  upper  tier  of  stalls,  executed  fifty 
years  later  by  Bemiguete  and  Philip  of  Burgundy, 
surnamed  Vigarni.  Thirty-five  seats,  including 
the  Primate'Sy  are  the  work  of  the  Spaniard,  the 
thirty-six  opposite  exhibiting  the  skill  of  the 
Burgundian.  "  They  were  wrought/'  says  O'Shea, 
^  in  rivalry  of  each  other,  and  finished  in  1543  ; 
and  as  Cardinal  Tavera's  inscription  runs: 
'Certaverunt  tum  artificum  ingenia;  certabunt 
semper  spectatorum  judicia«"'  The  stalls  are 
placed  in  recesses  of  alabaster,  and  separated  by 
fine  red  Jasper  columns,  with  capitals  in  white 
marble.  Over  the  recesses  is  a  series  of  alabaster 
figures  in  low  relief  of  the  prophets  and  patri- 
archs.  The  carvings  on  the  stalls  themselves 
depict  episodes  from  both  the  New  and  Old 
Testaments.  The  work  breathes  the  spirit  of 
the  Renaissance,  interpreted  by  Bemiguete  and 
his  coUeague  with  a  skill,  it  has  been  truly 
observed,  worthy  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  himself« 
Berruguete  was  a  pupil  of  Michelangelo.  His 
work  is    more  vigorous   than  tbat  of  Vigami| 
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who  excelt  in  degance  and  softnesa  of  oatline. 
Sireel's  dcnunciations  of  Ihese  triumphs  of  thc 
carver*!!  art  are  a  curious  inütance  of  thc  length 
to  which  an  artislic  bias  nuy  lead  a  clever  writer 
and  crilic.  The  reliefs  reprcsentinj'  Ifae  vi<>its  of 
the  Blesscd  Virzin  to  Purfiatory  and  to  St. 
lldefonso  are  not  by  Philip  of  Burgundy,  but  by 
bis  brother  Gregorio. 

Very  finc  are  the  reading-dnks,  with  friezes  of 
gilded  bronzc,  exccuted  by  the  two  Vergaras  in 
thc  middk  of  the  sixieenth  Century.  These  on  the 
Epislle  side  are  carvcd  in  low  relief  with  the 
slories  of  David  and  Saul,  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
St  lldefonso,  and  the  Apocalypse ;  those  on 
the  Gospel  «de,  the  slories  of  Sl.  lldefonso,  the 
Ark  of  the  CovenanI,  and  the  Passage  of  the  Ked 
Sea.  In  the  ccnlre  of  the  Choir  is  a  magnificent 
brass  Icctern  upheid  by  a  greal  cagle  with  wingt 
outspread ;  its  cyes  are  of  red  stoncs  and  it 
cruühcs  wilh  its  talons  a  struggUng  dragon.  It 
was  executed  in  1646  by  Salinas.  The  pedestal 
on  which  it  Stands  is  older  by  two  hundred  years, 
and  ia  thoroughly  Gothic  in  character,  with 
bullresscs,  pinnacics,  and  staluary.  The  work  ii 
Said  to  be  Gennan.  The  pedestal  is  borne  by  «ix 
liont,  finely  sculptured. 

Thc  northcrn  entrance  to  the  tranicpt,  whicb 
separates  the  Choir  from  the  Capilla  Uayor, 
affonU  the  best  and  least  intemipted  view  of  tbo 
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Catbedral.  That  view  impressed  the  writer  with 
its  calm  majesty  and  sanctity,  but  by  way  of 
contrast  it  is  worth  while  recording  the  impres- 
stons  of  a  traveller  only  lately  returned  (Mr. 
Stewart  Dick)  :  ''  My  first  feeling  was  one  of  dis- 
appointment — a  feeling  that  even  now  has  hardly 
wom  away. 

'Mt  is  vast  and  cold.  A  white  expanse.  Huge 
pillars  towering  up  to  a  great  height.  A  blaze  of 
harsh  daylight  In  the  middle,  blocking  up  the 
view  down  the  nave,  the  tawdry  gilt  of  the  Coro. 
Doors  opening  and  banging  all  round,  people 
promenading,  sitting  on  the  bases  of  the  pillars 
and  talking  with  undropped  voices.  You  ask 
yourself  with  amazement,  Is  this  a  church  ?  The 
form  is  here,  but  where  is  the  spirit  ? 

**  In  facty  it  is  only  in  the  evening  that  Toledo 
Cathedral  comes  into  its  own.  It  is  quiet  and 
peaceful  then.  The  promenaders  have  all  gone 
away,  the  blaring  of  the  organ  has  ceased,  and 
through  the  open  door  you  hear  the  twittering  of 
birds  in  the  cloisters.  The  shadows  darken 
among  the  pillars,  the  beautiful  Windows  begin 
to  glow,  and  a  soft  light  fiUs  the  upper  part  of  the 
church.    It  is  like  the  opening  of  a  flower. 

"  Then  at  last  you  begin  to  feel  the  impressive- 
ness  and  the  dignity  of  those  avenues  of  mighty 
pillars.  The  trivialities  that  annoyed  you  are  lost, 
the  effccts  are  broad,  grand,  and  majestic,  and  at 
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last  the  building  is  a  lemple ;  it  seems  as  if  Üie 
Holy  Spiril  had  cntered  with  the  fall  of  the 
twilight." 

The  Capilla  Mayor,  or  High  Chapel,  occupiet 
the  eaiitcrn  cnd  of  (hc  nave,  the  aisics  sweeping 
round  bchind  it.  The  hindcr  portion  was  origi« 
nally  thv  Cipilti  de  lc^>  Kcycs  Vicjos,  the  chapel 
in  which  wcre  cnlümbed  Sancho  cl  Bravo,  Sancho 
el  Deieado,  AI(onM>VII.,and  olhcrs.  In  thcycar 
1498  the  two  chapcls  wcre  Ihrown  into  one  by 
Cardinal  Cisnerus,  who  lc(t  Ihe  royal  tumbs  (or  a 
time  undi&turbcd.  The  High  Chapel,  according 
to  O'Shea,  mcasures  56  fcct  in  Icngth,  50  feet  in 
breadth,  and  116  (ecl  in  height.  The  piers  are 
sculptured  wilh  the  vfügies  uf  kings,  prelates,  and 
saints,  and  with  "  a  multitude  ot  angels  playing  on 
diflcrent  instrumenta,  and  with  out>pread  wings, 
Ihal  «-ant  but  incen:>e  to  raise  Ihcm  again  from 
the  spot  wherc  Ihcy  ha%-c  alighted."  The  walls  o( 
the  chapel  are  picrced  or  of  open-work,  the  stone 
in  part:>  bcing  almuüt  transparent,  and  Ihus  adding 
to  Ihe  brightness  of  the  effect  Two  rowa  (rf 
statuary  cnhance  the  beauty  of  Ihe  stone-work, 
which  IS  among  the  carlicst  porlions  of  Ihe  fabric 
But  (hcbC  walU,  für  all  their  magniAcence,  are  put 
in  Ihe  shadc  by  the  »upcrb  re|a  or  railing,  fadng 
that  of  the  Choir,  and  contemporary  with  il- 
This  Work  is  Ihus  dcscribed  by  Scflor  RiaAo  : 
'  The  reja  is  43  feet  wide  byj9  inche»  high  ;  it 
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rests  on  a  pediment  of  marble  oraamented  with 
masks  and  bronxe  work  upon  which  rises  the 
reja,  which  is  divided  horizontally  by  means  of  a 
frieze  of  omamentation,  and  this  again  vertically 
into  five  compartments.  In  each  vertical  division 
there  is  a  pilaster  of  four  sides  formcd  of  npoussi 
plates»  carved  with  a  fine  omamentation  in  the 
Renaissance  style  ;  this  is  again  terminated  with 
life-stze  figures  in  high  relief  of  bronze.  The 
second  compartment  rises  upon  the  band  which 
divides  it  in  a  horizontal  sense ;  it  follows  the 
same  decoration  in  its  pilasters,  and  is  terminated 
by  a  series  of  coats  of  arms,  torches,  angels,  and  a 
variety  of  foliage  which  finishes  the  upper  part. 
Upon  the  centre,  hanging  from  a  thick  chain, 
sapported  from  the  roof,  is  suspended  a  life-size 
Rood  of  admirable  effect,  which  completes  the 
decoration.  In  several  spots  there  are  labeis  with 
mottoes  in  Latin  ;  in  one  of  them  appears  the  fol- 
lowing  inscription,  and  the  date  of  1548,  when  the 
splendid  work  was  finished  :  'Anno  MDXLVIII. 
Paul  III.  P.M.  CaroL  V.  Imper.  Rege.  Joannes 
Martinez  Siliccus  Archiepiscopus  Tolet.  His- 
paniae  Primat.'  The  railings  of  the  reja  are 
silveredy  and  the  reliefs  and  salient  points  gilt. 
The  artist  who  made  it  was  Francisco  Villalpando, 
a  native  of  Valladolid ;  this  model  was  chosen  in 
preference tothose  of  several  artist%who  presented 
thcir  plans  in  competition  before  the  ecdesiastical 
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aulhorities  ;  it  is  caIcuUled  thal  Icn  ycart  riapsed 
before  il  wa«  linally  finished.  Villalpando  wai 
greally  distinguished  likcwise  aa  a  sculplor  and 
archilect ."  By  him  are  the  gilt  pulpits  in  the 
pUtere<<que  style,  made  from  the  bronze  lomb  that 
Ihc  Grcat  Conütablc,  De  Luna,  had  caused  to  bc 
designcd  for  htm&elf.  On  a  pier  al  the  extremity 
of  the  chapel  is  the  Hialue  of  the  celebrated 
shcpherd,  Martin  Alha^a,  who  is  said  (o  have, 
semi-miraculously,  guidcd  AKonso  Vlll.  and  bis 
army  to  the  rear  of  the  Moorisb  (orces  at  Las 
Navaa  de  Tolo&a— thiis  securing  Ihe  victory  to 
the  Christians.  The  king,  wHo  alone  saw  hii 
features,  is  said  to  have  de^igned  the  statue. 
Oppottitc  is  the  figure  of  the  Moorish  Alfaqui,  Abg 
Wahd,  whose  inlercession  securcd  Ihe  old  mosque 
to  the  Calholics  in  the  manner  already  narrated. 
The  fplendour  of  Ihe  High  Altar,  with  itt 
Jasper  and  bronzen,  rcndcr^  a  detajled  descrip» 
tion  impossible  and  inadequate.  Its  magnificent 
retablu,  riiing  to  the  vcry  roof,  is  the  riebest  gern 
of  the  Calhedral.  Designed  by  Philip  Vigami 
(Borgona),  and  paintcd  .ind  gilded  by  bis  hrother 
Juan,  numeroiis  othcr  maslers  contrtbuted  to  its 
exccllcnccs.  We  may  name  Maitre  Petit  Jean 
(o(  Krancc  or  Aragiin),  Almonacid  (a  converted 
Moor),  Copin  (a  Dutchman),  Francesco  of 
Antwerp,  Fernando  del  Rincon,  Egas,  and 
Pedro  Gumicl.     The  retablo  is  of  wood  and 
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divided  into  five  compartments  by  gorgeous 
columns.  The  subjects  are  from  the  New 
Testament^  and  are  worked  out  with  immense 
and  Ornate  elaboration.  The  whole  is  crowned 
with  a  colossal  Calvary.  Behind  the  High  Altar  is 
placed  that  extraordinary  example  of  eighteenth- 
century  bad  taste,  the  too  famous  Transparente. 
The  whole  architecture,  painting,  statues,  carving 
and  bronze  is  the  work  of  the  same  person, 
NarcisoThomi  who  completed  it  in  1734.  Much 
as  we  may  denounce  the  taste  (or  rather  the  lack 
of  it)  of  this  triumph  of  the  Churrigueresque 
style,  we  are  obliged  to  admire  the  wonderful 
execution  of  this  misdirectcd  genius. 

The  royal  tombs  lie  around  the  High  Altar. 
They  were  placed  in  recesses,  sculptured  in  the 
Gothic  style  by  Di^o  Copin  of  Holland,  by  Order 
of  Cardinal  Cisneros  in  1507.  The  arches  are 
peculiarly  gracefui  and  light  The  tombs  them- 
selves  date  from  much  earlier  times.  Here  sleep 
their  last  sleep  Alfonso  VII.,  Sancho  el  Bravo, 
Sancho  el  Deseado,and  several  Infantes.  Tothe 
left  of  the  altar  is  the  sepulchre,  more  glorious 
than  any  king's,  of  the  great  Cardinal  Mendoza, 
erected  by  order  of  Isabel  the  Catholic,  who 
owed  so  much  to  him.  It  was  the  work  of 
Covamibtas,  and  is  all  of  predous  marbles.  One 
side  is  formed  by  the  sarcophagus  with  its  re- 
combent  efl&gy,  the  other  by  an  altar.  Above  this 
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last  U  a  mcdallion  rcprcücnting  the  ArchbUhop 
Adorinj;  the  Cross.  Part  of  the  wall  was  de> 
moliihect  tomakcroom  for  this  ^tately  mausoleuni. 
Ilcncilh  the  Capilla  Mayor  is  a  subtenancan 
chapcl,  noi  of  special  interest.  It  conlaina  a 
Hurt.ll  ()(  Cliri-»!  by  Copin.  desei^-ing  of  an  in- 
spection  that  in  the  dim  lighl  is  well-nigh  iio* 
possibltf,  and  some  pictures  by  Ricci. 

AI  thf  easterr»  exln-mity  of  the  Cathedral, 
Iwhind  tlic  Capilla  M-iyor  and  projecling  beyond 
the  f'cni.-rj!  outline,  is  thechjpcl  of  San  lldefonso. 
Krectcd  by  Archbishup  de  Kad.-i,  il  remains  Ihe  last 
imporlani  middk-pointcd  lealure  of  Ihe  building, 
though  considerably  modified  by  Cardinal  Al- 
bornoz  in  tht-  lattt-r  pari  o(  the  fourtcenth  Century. 
It  is  ci(;ht-sided,  and  ha^  beauliful  traceried 
Windows,  jnd  archcs  richly  moulded  and 
decoralcd.  In  archcd  reccsscs,  beneath  gabied 
and  pinnacled  cinopics,  are  the  tombs  of  Car- 
dinal Alborno/,  and  st-veral  mcmbersnf  bis  family. 
There  is  much  beauliful  detail  on  Ihe  tomb  of  Don 
lAigo  de  Mendoza,  who  (eil  at  Granada  in  1491  ; 
and  the  sepulchrc  uf  Ihe  Bishop  of  Avila  by 
Tejada  it  .1  noble  templc  of  the plaleresque.  The 
altar  is  modern.  St.  lldefonso  was  Ihe  prelale 
who  di^tingui^hi'd  himself  by^his  .idvocacy  of  Ihe 
docirine  of  Ihe  Immaculate  Conceplion.  In 
return  he  is  saiü  to  have  received  siignal  marks  of 
favour  front  the  Bleascd  Virgin,  who  inrcstcd 
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him  with  a  cassocki  came  down  to  attend  Matins 
in  bis  Company,  and  so  forth. 

To  the  north  of  this  chapel  is  the  larger  Capilla 
de    Santiago,    likewise    projecting    beyond    the 
original  ground  plan,  and  dating  from  1435.     '^ 
was  built  by  order  of  the  Great  Constable,  Alvaro 
de    Luna,  to    be    the    place    of    sepulchre    of 
himself  and  wife,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  chapel 
dedicated  to  St  Thomas  ä  Becket.     The  plan 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  last  chapel  described. 
Outside,  the  flat-pitched  tile  roof  is  finished  with 
a  battlement  and  circular  turrets  at  the  angles. 
The  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  chapel  are 
the  tombs,  in  Carrara  marble,  of  the  Constable 
Alvaro  de  Luna  and  his  wife  Dofta  Juana  PimenteL 
The  Constable  is  shown   in    füll  armour,  and 
at  each  corner  of  his  tomb  kneels  a  knight  of 
Santiago,  of  which  order  he  was  Grand  Master. 
Four    Franciscan   monks    attend  on    his   lady. 
In   niches  in  the  wall  repose  kinsmen  of  the 
ill-fated  Constable,  the  tombs  all  having  been 
executcd  by  permission  of  Isabel  the  Catholic,  b} 
Pablo  Ortiz  in  1488,  thirty-five  years  after  I>e 
Luna's  death  on  the  scaffold  at  Valladolid.    The 
tombs  designed  for  the  Constable  in  his  lifetime 
were  to  have  t>€en  furnished  with  life-size  figures 
in  bronze,  which,  by    mechanical  contrivance, 
were  to  have  risen  each  time  Mass  was  celebrated, 
and  to  have  remained  during  the  service  in  a 
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kneeling  posturc  These  figures  were  dettrojed 
by  the  Infante  Don  Enrique»  and  the  bronze  was 
used  by  Villalpando  for  the  pulpits  in  the  Capilla 
Mayor.  The  rctablo  of  the  High  Altar  reveals 
the  portraits  of  the  foundcr  and  his  wife  by  Juan 
de  Segovia.  "The  chapcl,"  says  Mr,  Street, 
''  bean»  evidente  in  the  'perpendicular '  character 
o(  its  panelling,  arcading  and  crocketing,  of  the 
poverty  o(  the  age  in  the  matter  of  design.  At 
this  periodi  indeed,  the  designcrs  were  sculptort 
rather  than  architccts,  and  thought  of  little  but 
the  display  of  their  own  manual  dexterity." 

Fassing  down  a  corridor  between  this  chapel 
and  that  of  Santa  Lcocadiu  we  reach  the  Capilla 
de  los  Keyes  Nucvos,  lying  quite  outside  the 
original  plan  of  the  Cathedral.  It  was  founded 
by  Enrique  II.  of  Trastamara,  and  contains 
his  tomb,  his  wifc's,  and  the  sepulchres  of 
Enrique  III.,  his  Queen,  Kathanne  of  I^ncaster, 
Juan  I.  and  Queen  Leonor,  and  the  cfügy  of 
Juan  II.,  who  i>  buricd  ncar  liurgos.  The  chapel 
is  a  finc  specimcn  of  the  Kcnai«»!»ance  style,  re* 
constructed  by  Alfonso  de  Covarrubias  in  IS34« 
The  portal  in  fine,  and  is  guardcd  by  two  kings 
armed  and  bearing  escutcheons.  During  Mass, 
a  gorgeously  apparellcd  functionary  holds  up- 
right  a  mace,  crowned  and  jewclled,  and  with 
the  arm:»  of  Spain. 

The  side*chapels  of  the  Cathedral  are  not,  on 
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tbe  whole,  as  interesting  as  one  would  expect  in 
a  building  of  such  antiquity  and  associations 
To  the  south  of  the  Capilla  de  San  Udefonso  is 
the  Capilla  de  la  Trinidad ;  next  comes  the 
entrance  to  the  Chapter  House  or  Sala  Capitulari 
an  early  sixteenth-century  work  with  an  arte- 
sonado  ceiling  in  red,  blue,  and  gold,  excelling 
anything  of  the  kind  in  Andalusia.  The  thir- 
teen  frescoes  adorning  the  walls  of  the  Chapter 
House  are  by  Juan  de  Borgofla»  who  was  also 
responsible  for  the  earlier  series  of  portraits  of 
the  archbishops.  Copin's  work  is  to  be  recog- 
nised  in  the  archiepiscopal  throne,  the  other 
Stalls  being  by  Francisco  de  Lanu  Returning  to 
the  church  through  a  portal  in  the  Moorish  style, 
we  find  on  the  left  the  chapel  of  San  Nicolas, 
foUowed  by  the  chapels  of  San  Gil,  San  Juan 
Bautista,  Santa  Ana,  and  the  Reyes  Viejos, 
founded  in  1290  as  the  Capilla  del  Espritu 
Santo,  with  a  fine  reja  by  Ctepedes.  The  chapel 
of  Santa  Lucia,  founded  by  Archbishop  de  Rada, 
is,  of  course,  in  the  best  Gothic  style,  and  has  ''  an 
extremely  rieh  recessed  arch  in  stucco,  of  late 
Moorish  work — a  curious  contrast  to  the  fine 
pointed  work  of  the  chapel." 

The  Capilla  de  San  Eugenio  contains  the  ala- 
baster  effigy  of  Bishop  del  CastUlo  (152 1),  and  the 
tomb  in  the  Mudejar  style  of  the  Alguacil  Fernan 
Gudiel  ( 1 278).  The  statue  of  the  saint  is  by  Copin, 
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Che  pauntings  on  the  retablo  by  Juan  de  ElorgoAa. 
Adjacent  to  the  chapel  is  the  colossal  figure  ot 
Saint  Christopher,  usualiy  seen  in  Spaniih 
churchcs.  This  figure  is  probably  coeval  with 
the  fabric,  but  wns  restored  in  1638.  A  primitive 
style  of  art  is  also  to  he  seen  in  the  altar-piece  of 
the  Capilla  de  San  Martin.  The  ncxt  two  chapels 
—de  la  Epifania  and  de  la  Concepcion^<lo  not 
present  any  features  of  special  interest. 

It)  the  south-west  angle  o(  the  churcb  is  the 
intere;»ting  Mozarabic  Chapel,  bullt  in  1504  by 
Enrique  de  Egas,  undcr  the  Orders  of  the  famous 
Cardinal  Ximenes  de  Cisncros.  It  is  dev-oted  to 
the  celehration  of  Mass  and  the  offices  of  the 
church  according  to  the  Mo/orabic  ritual,  which 
tili  the  middle  of  the  last  Century  was  followed  in 
six  of  the  parish  churchcs.  The  Cupola  dates 
from  1626,  4nd  was  the  work  of  Jorge  Manuel 
Theotoci»puli.  The  porch  is  Gothic,  and  the 
reja  in  good  Kcnaiss.incc  style,  executed  by 
Juan  Franccs  in  1524.  The  frescocs,  of  no 
great  valuc,  painted  by  Juan  de  Ik>rgoAa«  re- 
present  the  cxpcdition  against  Gran,  in  which 
the  great  Cardinal  took  part.  Miss  Hannah 
Lynch  givcs  a  vigorously  worded  account  of  a 
Service  in  this  chapel  according  to  its  peculiar 
rite  :  "  The  quaint  old  ritual  nuy  t>e  heard  every 
morning  at  9  A.if.,  and  will  t>e  found  cxtremely 
puuling  to  foUow.    The  canons,  in  a  sombre,  flat 
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monotone,  chant  responses  to  the  officiating 
priest  at  the  altar.  The  sound  combines  the 
enervating  effect  of  the  hum  of  wings,  whirr  of 
looms,  wooden  thud  of  pedals,  the  boom  and 
nish  of  immense  wings  circling  round  and  round. 
After  the  first  stupefaction,  I  have  never  heard 
anything  more  calculated  to  produce  headache, 
nervous  irritation,  or  the  contrary  soporific  effect 
In  summer,  it  must  be  terrible." 

At  the  opposite,  or  north-west,  angle  of  the 
chorch  is  the  Chapel   of  San  Juan  or  of  the 
Canons,  so  called  because  Mass  can  be  celebrated 
here  only  by  those  dignitaries.    It  was  built  in 
1537  ^  Covamibias  in  the   Renaissance  style, 
and  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  tower  chapel, 
called  the  Quo  Vadis.  The  ceiling  is  of  artesonado, 
in  gold  and  black,  with  carved  flowers  and  figures. 
Since  1870  this  chapel  has  been  the  repository  of 
the  Cathedral  Treasurc,  styled  Las  Alhajas,  or  the 
Jewels.    Here  is  kept  the  gorgeous  custodia^  or 
portable  tabernade,  made  by  Order  of  Cardinal 
Cisneros  by  Juan  de  Arfe,  who  began  it  in  1517 
and  completedit  without  assistance  in  1524«  This 
triumph  of  the  silversmith's  craft  is  in  the  form  of 
a  Gothic  temple,  eight  feet  high,  with  all  the 
architectural  details,  such  as  columns,  arches, 
and  vaultings,  the    whole    resembling   delicate 
lacework.    Scenes  from  the  life  of  oor  Saviour 
are  illustrated  in  reUefs.    Tbere  are  no  fewer  than 
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two  handred  and  sixty  statues  of  various  sücs,  all 
exhibiling  the  sanie  skill.  The  tabemacle  wai 
gilded  ovcr  in  1595  by  Valdivieso  and  Morino, 
Tbc  fihl  insidc,  in  which  the  Host  ■•  exposcd,  was 
madc  of  the  firüt  gold  brouf^ht  from  America,  is 
complelely  covered  with  predous  stones,  and 
weighs  twenty-nine  pounds.  In  the  Treasore  is 
also  inctuded  the  mantle  of  Ihc  Virgen  del  Sag* 
rario,  considered  by  SeAor  de  RiaAo  the  maät 
reourkable  specimcn  of  embroidery  that  exists  in 
Spain.  It  is  describcd  in  the  foltowing  manner  : 
"  II  is  madc  of  Iwelve  yards  of  cloth  of  silvcr, 
entirely  covered  with  go\d  and  precious  stone*. 
In  the  centre  is  an  ornament  of  ametbysts  and 
diamonds.  Eifiht  othi-r  jewcU  appear  on  cacb 
side  o(  enamcllcd  ffold,  emeralds,  and  large 
rubics ;  a  v-ariety  of  other  jcwels  are  pUced  at 
intcrvais  round  the  mantle,  and  al  the  Iower  pari 
are  the  arms  of  Cardinal  Sandoval  [scx-enteenth 
Century)  enamcllcd  on  ßold  and  studded  with 
sapphtres  and  ruhies.  The  ccntrc  of  this  mantle 
is  covered  with  llowcr^  and  pomcgraiiates  em- 
broidered  in  sced-peurU  of  different  siies.  Round 
the  borders  are  rows  of  Ur(>e  pearls.  Besides  the 
gems  which  are  employcd  in  this  »>upcrb  wurk  o( 
art,  no  Icm  than  ^57  ounces  of  pearls  of  different 
sizcs,  300  ounces  o(  gold  thread,  160  ounces  of 
small  picces  of  enamelted  gold,  and  eighl  ounces 
of  emcraldb    were   u^ed."     The  bcautifui   disfa. 
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rqx)u8S^  in  silver,  the  designs  on  which  represent 
the  Rape  of  the  Sabines  and  the  Death  of  Darius, 
was  bclieved  to  be  the  work  of  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
but  is  now  ascribed  to  the  Flemish  artist,  Mathias 
M^line.  Among  the  Alhajas  are  also  four  geo- 
graphica! globes,  with  large  silver  figures,  gleam- 
ing  with  gems — eighteenth-century  work.  Of 
historical  interest  is  the  sword,  said  to  have  been 
worn  by  Alfonso  VI.  on  his  entry  into  Toledo, 
and  the  original  letter  written  by  St.  Louis  of 
France  to  the  Chapter,  bestowing  sacred  relics 
obtained  from  the  Great  Emperor  :  "  Given  at 
Etampes,  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1248,  month  of 
May."  Other  objects  of  value  are  the  Cope  of 
Cardinal  Albornoz  and  the  Cruz  de  la  Manga, 
madc  in  the  sixteenth  Century  by  Gregorio  de 
Varona,  a  native  of  the  city.  Here,  also,  are 
the  archiepiscopal  cross,  planted  by  Cardinal 
Mendoza  on  the  summit  of  the  Alhambra  in  1492, 
and  the  Golden  Bible  in  three  volumes,  dating 
from  the  twelfth  Century.  It  is  to  be  doubted 
if  the  accumulation  of  these  splendid  objects, 
intended  for  diverse  practica!  uses,  in  one  coUec- 
tion,  scrves  to  show  any  of  thcm  to  the  best 
advantage. 

On  the  north  aisle  are  the  chapels  of  Teresa  de 
Haro,  Nuestra  SeAora  de  la  Antigua — where  the 
Spanish  colours  used  in  the  Moorish  campaigns 
were  blessed— of   the    Pila  Bautismil,    with    a 
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be^utiful  broni«  fönt,  and  a  reja  by  Cispedes ; 
and  thc  larf;e  Capilla  de  San  Pedro,  built  in 
1442  in  thc  Gothic  style  by  Archbishop  de  Rojas. 
Thc  foundcr's  (ine  monument  was  placed  here  in 
Ihe  eightcenth  Century.  On  the  other  side  of  Ihe 
Puerta  dcl  Keloj  is  thc  Capilla  de  la  Virgcn  del 
Sagrario,  noted  for  a  statue  of  thc  Blessed  Virgin, 
which  shc  is  said  to  have  kisscd  on  her  visit  to  St. 
Ildefonso.  The  statue  is  of  dark-coloured  wood, 
and  was  formerly  clothed  in  a  mantle  embroidered 
by  Felipe  Corral;  and  composed  of  gold,  rubies, 
emeralds,  and  pearls,  now  kcpt  in  the  Treasury, 
In  this  chapel  the  degree  of  doctor  is  conferred 
on  licentiates.  Thc  two  small  chapels  of  the 
Cristo  and  of  Santa  I^eocadia  are  adjacent  to  the 
entrance  to  the  Capilla  de  los  Reyes  Nuevos. 

Adjoining  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgen  del  Sag- 
rario  are  a  set  of  apartmcnts,  built  with  it  upon 
the  Site  of  an  old  hospital.by  Nicolas  de  Vergara, 
junior,  at  thc  dose  of  the  sixteenth  Century. 
These  rooms  are  thc  Sacristia,  Vestuario,  Ciurto 
de  la  Custodia,  and  Ochavo.  The  Sacristia, 
entered  through  a  portal  26  fcet  high,  contains 
paintings  by  El  Grcco,  to  be  noticcd  in  the  chapter 
on  that  master ;  the  *  Betrayal  of  Christ,'  by 
Goya ;  and  a  ceiling  fresco  by  Luca  Giordano, 
reprcscnting  the  Miracle  of  San  Ildefonso.  The 
Vestuario  contains  pictures  by  several  Italian 
masters,  among  them  'Paul  111/  by  Titian;  a 
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rq)lica  of  the  portrait  at  Naples  ;  a  '  Madonna ' 
by  Rubens ;  and  a  *  St.  Francis '  by  El  Greco. 
llieCustodia  was  tili  lately  the  Cathedra!  Treasury. 
The  Ochavo,  at  the  back  of  the  Capilla  de  la 
Virgen,  is  richly  adomed  and  contains  the  coUec- 
tion  of  relics,  among  them  massive  silver  caskets, 
wonderfully  wrought,  for  the  bones  of  the  saints 
Leocadia  and  Eugenius. 

The  vestments  preserved  here,  to  the  number  of 
forty  sets,  belong  mostly  to  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth  centuries,  and  are  of  the  most  splendid 
description.  **  Each  set  [says  RiaAo]  generally 
indudes  a  chasuble,  dalmatic,  cope,  altar  frontal, 
Covers  for  the  gospel  Stands,  and  other  smaller 
pieces.  The  embroideries  on  the  orphreys, 
which  are  formed  of  figures  of  saints,  are  as 
perfect  as  the  miniatures  on  illuminated  MSS." 

The  Cloisters  to  the  north-west  of  the  church 
were  built  by  Cardinal  Tenorio  in  1389.  They  are 
not,  as  Miss  Lynch  observes,  to  be  compared 
with  those  of  Burgos,  of  Santiago,  or  of  Oviedo. 
The  garden  they  enclose  lends  a  brighter,  gayer 
note  to  the  columned  and  arched  galleries  than  is 
found  in  those  other  cathedrals.  The  frescoes  in 
the  lower  cloister  were  painted  by  Francisco 
Bayeu,  and  illustrate  the  lives  of  St  Eugenios  and 
the  legend  of  the  NiHo  perdido. 

We  should,  perhaps,  have  described  the  ex- 
terior  of  the  Cathedrad  first,  bat  from  the  stght- 
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acer's  potnt  of  view  the  interior  is,of  couneiinore 
important     It  is  a  general  subjcct  of  complaint 
that  it  is  cxtrcmely  difiicult  to  obtain  a  good  view 
of  any  considerablc  part  of  thc  fabric  from  the 
outside,  nor  docs  it  stand  out  as  conspicuously 
from  a  distance  as  its  impostng  dimensions  would 
lead  one  to  suppose.    The  best  vicw  is  to  be 
obtained  from  thc  church  of  Nucstra  ScAora  de  la 
Valle,  above  the   Puente  de  San   Martin.    The 
exterior,  with   its  flying  buttresses,  finials,  and 
rose-windou*s,  reflects  the  Gothic  spirit  of  the 
interior.    The  weNt  fa9ade    is    flanked   by  two 
towers,  that  above  the  Chapel  of  the  Canons  alone 
being  complete.     It  is  295  feet  high,  and  was 
begun  t>y  order  of  Archbishop  Tenorio,  in  1380, 
by  Kodngo  Alfons,  and  completed  under  Arch- 
bishop Contreras  in  1440  by  Alvar  Goroez.    On 
the  summit  is  a  small   spirc,  surmounted  by  a 
cross,  a  vane,  and  an  arrow.    Here  are  hang  the 
bells,  among  them  the  famous  Campana  Gorda, 
weighing    nearly    two    tons,    and    whose    note 
reaches  to  Madrid.    The  tower  also  containt  a 
peal  cilied  the  Matraca,  worked  continuously  by 
mechanism   from  Maundy  Thursday  tili  Easter 
Saturday.    The  x-icw  from   thc  sumroit   is  far* 
reaching  and  inspirmg. 

Among  the  (inest  featurcs  of  this  noble  church 
are  its  cight  principal  entrances.  In  the  westem 
fa^adc  are  thrcc  portals — the  I^ierto  del  Perdon 
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in  the  centre,  flanked  by  the  Puertas  de  los 
Escribänos  and  de  la  Torre.  All  date  from  the 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  Century  and  are  in  the 
Gothic  style.  The  Puerta  del  Perdon  forms  a 
noble  arch,  richly  ornamented,  and  divided  into 
two  smaller  arches  by  a  column  surmounted  by 
the  figure  of  Christ,  above  which  are  the  Twelve 
Apostles.  Above  these  again  is  a  relief  in  the 
Renaissance  style  representing  the  gift  of  the 
Chasuble  to  San  Ildefonso.  The  smaller  doors 
are  in  Single  arches,  and  are  sculptured  with 
statues  of  angels  and  patriarchs.  The  Puerta  de 
los  Escribänos  is  so  called  because  through  it  the 
notaries  enter  the  chorch  to  take  their  oaths.  It  is 
also  called  the  Puerta  del  Juicio.  Above  it  is  a 
long  inscription  commemorating  the  taking  of 
Granada  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews.  Above 
the  portals  the  fa^ade  is  adorned  with  a  colossal 
sculpture  of  the  Last  Supper^  the  Savioor  and 
the  Apostles  being  seated  each  in  a  niche,  and  the 
table  reaching  from  buttress  to  buttress,  The 
fa^ade  is  pierced  with  a  beautiful  rose-window 
thirty  feet  across  with  a  glazed  arcadc  beneath. 

On  the  south  sidc  are  the  Puertas  LIana  and  de 
los  Leones.  The  former  in  the  classic  style,  was 
made  tjy  Ignacio  Haäm  in  1800.  The  Puerta  de 
los  Leones  gives  access  to  the  transept,  and  is  a 
nugnificent  Gothic  work,  erected  in  1460  by  the 
Fleming,  de  Egas,  and   omamented    by   Juan 
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AlemÄn.  The  sculpture  o(  thc  portal  is  perfect. 
The  six  colurons  of  the  atriutn  are  sunnounted 
by  six  lions  Holding  shields.  Hcrc  are  the  famous 
bronzc  doors,  wroujiht  by  Villalpando  and  Ruy 
Diaz  del  Corral  in  1545.  The  wood-carving  and 
decoration  employed  a  grcat  many  maMerSi 
among  whom  may  be  mentioncd  Velasco,  Troyat, 
and  the  two  Copins.  Between  them  was  divided 
the  sum  of  68,672  maravcdis.  At  the  opposite  or 
northern  end  of  the  transept  ts  the  Fuerta  del 
Reloj,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
Century,  and  so  named  from  the  dock  al)0ve  it. 
The  door  is  of  bronze  and  abuve  it  is  a  fine  rose- 
Window  of  abi)ut  the  same  period.  It  isconsidered 
by  Street  the  best  cxample  of  stained  glass  now 
remaining  in  the  Cathedral.  West  of  thiSp  the 
Puerta  de  Santa  Catalina  leads  into  the  eastern 
cloister«  The  decoration  is  profuse«  St.  CatharinCi 
and  thc  Instruments  of  her  martyrdom,  are  ahown, 
with  the  arms  of  Spain  and  the  Tenorio  family. 
The  Puerta  de  la  Prcscntacion,  also  leading  into 
the  cloistcr,  is  in  thc  Renaissance  style,  and 
dates  from  1 565.  Pedro  CastaAcda,  J  uan  V'asquez, 
Torribio  Rodnguez,  Juan  Maniano,  and  Andr^-s 
Hcrnandcx  are  named  as  the  designers  of  this 
very  finc  portal.  The  cloisters  are  entered  from 
thc  wcst  side  next  to  thc  tower,  by  the  Puerta  dd 
Mollete,  so  calied  because  molUies  or  rolls  were 
or  are  distributed  to  the  poor  here. 
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The  chapel  amd  cloister  of  San  Blas  on  the 
north  side  of  the  doisters  are  the  most  im* 
portant  additions  made  to  the  stnicture  in  the 
fifteenth  Century.  The  chapel  contains  the 
monoment  of  the  foonder,  Cardinal  Tenorio,  and 
''in  the  cloister  walls/'  says  Street,  ''a  door 
which,  in  the  capricious  cusping  and  crocketing 
of  its  traceried  work,  illustrates  the  extremes  into 
which  Spanish  architects  of  this  age  ran  in  their 
elaboration  of  detail  and  affectation  of  novelty." 
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THE  DECUNE  OF  THE  CITY 

Toledo,  up  tili  then  hardly  distinguished  for  iU 
loyalty  to  the  Crown,  loved  Isabel  thc  Catholic, 
and  on  her  account,  pcrhaps,  rendcred  obedience 
to  her  Aragonese  husband.  The  Catholic  sove» 
rcigns  liked  thc  city,  and  gencrally  held  thcir  Court 
therc.  The  magnificcnt  Cardinal  Mendoza  was 
thc  primc  mover  in  thc  expedition  against 
Granada,  and  planted  theCross  on  the  summit  of 
the  Alhambra.  The  power  of  the  primacy  was  in 
no  way  diminishcd  by  the  consolidation  o(  the 
monarchv,  and  Toledo  still  looked  rather  to  its 
archbishop  than  to  its  king  for  guidance  and 
governance.  Undcr  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  il 
prospered  excecdingly.  The  arts  of  peace  were 
btudied,  indust^ic^  flouri^hcd,  and  the  more 
adventuroub  and  restless  spirits  found  an  ootlet 
for  tlu'ir  cncrgics  in  colonial  enterpnses  beyond 
the  seas  instead  of  cutting  cach  other's  throats  in 
thc  bywavN  of  thc  city.  Toledo  bccame  courtly 
and  urbane.  The  luckless  princess,  Juana,  was 
born  at  thc  Alcazar  in  1479  ;  and  herethe  Infanta 
Isabel  wa:»  niarried  on  April  29,  14981  to  the  King 
of  Portugal.    Only  a  few  months  later  her  corpse 
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was  brougbt  hither  (rom  Zaragoza,  to  be  laid  in 
the  convent  of  Santa  Isabel 

Tbe  deatb  of  Queen  Isabel,  and  the  proclama- 
tion  of  Juana  and  Felipe  I.  on  May  22,  1502,  put 
an  end  to  the  long  spell  of  peace.  Toledo  sided 
at  first  with  Ferdinand  againsthis  son-in-law,  and 
was  held  by  the  Silvas  against  the  latter's  forces 
undcr  the  Marquis  de  Villena.  In  the  following 
year  (1506)  the  Ayalas,  supported  by  the  towns- 
men  generally,  took  possession  of  the  town,  and 
resolved  to  maintain  its  liberties  against  the 
Flemish  favourites  and  centralising  tendencies 
of  the  new  rigime.  The  Silvas,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  ranged  themselves  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  the  streets  ran  red  with  blood.  Toledo  was 
herseif  again. 

The  accession  of  the  Flemish  prince,  Charles, 
afterwards  emperor,  determined  the  Castilians 
to  make  a  stand  for  national  independence, 
What  city  had  so  good  a  daim  to  be  the  head- 
quarters  of  the  movement,  the  focus  of  anti- 
foreign  agitation,  as  Toledo  the  turbulent?  In 
1520  occurred  the  outbreak  of  the  Camuncros 
movement  At  its  head  were  four  gentlemen  of 
Toledo:  Hernando  Dävalos,  Gonzalo  Gaytan, 
Pedro  de  Ayala,  and  (greatest  of  all)  Juan  de 
Padilla.  Twenty  thousand  Citizens  rallied  to  the 
cry  of ''  Padilla  y  Comunidad  1 "  and  the  movement 
spread  from  the  Tagus  to  Salamanca  and  west- 
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wards  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  To  Juana» 
imprisoned  at  Tordesillas,  herseif  a  Toledan^  pro- 
testations  of  loyalty  and  devotion  were  addreüed. 
But  denounce  her  son's  fraudulently  obtatned 
sovereignty  she  would  not.  Meanwhile  Charlet's 
forces  wcre  not  tdle.  The  Alcaide»  demente  de 
Aguayo,  held  the  tower  of  San  Martin,  and  Don 
Juan  de  Silva»  the  Alcazar,  against  the  insurgenta. 
But  the  townsmen  wcrc  victorious.  Padilla, 
however,  was  defeated  at  Villalar,  and  executedi 
with  his  brave  lieutenants,  Juan  Bravo  and 
Maldonado. 

In  the  Comunero  leader's  dauntless  wife,  Maria 
de  PachecOp  libcrty  found  a  new  Champion  and 
Spain  a  new  heroine.  "  She  was  found  praying 
at  the  foot  of  the  CrosSp"  says  Miss  Lynch»  **  when 
her  scrvants  brought  her  the  news  of  Padilla's 
defcat  and  death.  She  rose,  robed  hersclf  in 
blacky  and  walked  to  the  Alcazar  between  her 
husband's  lieutenants,  Dä\'alos  and  AcuAa,  who 
bore  a  Standard  representing  Padilb*s  execution* 
They  named  her  captain  of  the  insurgents,  and 
found  her  implacable  and  violent,  but  still  a 
sovereign  Commander."  For  sixteen  months 
under  this  Castiltan  Joan  of  Are  the  old  city  of 
the  Visigoths  held  out  against  the  armies  of 
Charles  V.  Kouted  in  a  bloody  sortie  on 
October  16, 1521,  by  Zuniga,  prior  of  San  Juan, 
the  Comunero^  wcre  obligcd,  ten  days  later,  to 
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abandon  the  gates  to  the  besiegers.  A  truce  was 
agreed  to,  while  the  demands  of  the  Citizens 
should  be  presented  to  the  Emperor.  Maria  re- 
mained  in  her  own  bouse,  as  in  a  fortress,  guarded 
by  her  faithful  troops.  But  on  Febniary  3  the 
murder  of  a  Citizen  brought  on  a  renewal  of  the 
conflict.  Desperate  battle  waged  in  every  street 
and  lane.  Maria,  assailed  and  valiantly  defended 
in  her  stronghold,  at  last  cut  her  way  through,  and 
retired  to  Portugal,  dying  at  Oporto  years  after- 
wards.  The  townsmen  were  worsted,  and  suUenly 
submitted.    Toledo  bad  fought  her  last  fight 

Her  day  was  over.  Charles  V.  forgave  her,  and 
would  come  at  times  to  live  in  the  Alcazar.  She 
was  still  the  capital  of  Spain.  But  her  haughty 
temper  and  the  arrogance  of  her  clergy  matched 
ill  with  the  policy  of  Philip  II.  In  1560  Madrid 
— upstart,  provincial  Madrid — was  proclaimed 
the  ünica  carte.  Less  important  than  under  the 
Khaltfate,  Toledo  became  a  mere  provincial  town. 
But  the  Church  did  not  desert  her.  She  is  still 
the  metropolitan  see  of  Spain. 

Let  US  see  what  the  monarchs  of  United  Spain 
did  f or  the  old  city,  and  what  monuments  remain 
of  the  days  when  it  was  Court  and  capital. 

The  church  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes,  near  the 
Puente  de  San  Martin,  was  built  in  1476  by  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabel,  in  thanksgiving  for  the  victory 
of  Toro  gained  over  the  Portuguese  allies  of  Juana. 
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nicknamcd  *'  la  Bcitrancja."  The  iirft  architect 
was  a  Fleming»  Juan  Guas,  one  of  the  buildeni 
of  the  cathedral.  The  church  was  intended  to 
receivc  the  ashes  of  the  royal  founders,  but  after 
the  capture  of  Granada  it  was  decided  to  establish 
the  mausoleum  in  that  city,  and  the  completion  of 
San  Juan  de  los  Reyes  was  delayed  tili  the  seven« 
teenth  Century.  I  n  consequence,  the  architecture 
exhibits  the  transition  from  the  Late  Gothic  to  the 
Late  Renaissance  style.  ''Nothin^"  remarka 
Street,  ''can  be  more  elaborate  than  mach  of  the 
detail  of  this  church,  yet  I  have  teen  few  buildingt 
less  plcasin^  or  harmonious/'  The  exterior  b 
unpromising,  and  is  decorated,  if  we  can  use  the 
Word  in  such  a  conncction,  with  festoonsof  rusty 
chains  which  fcttered  the  limbs  of  the  Christians 
in  Moorish  prison^«  The  chief  entrance,  to  the 
north,  was  complcted  by  Covarrubias  in  1610,  and 
is  in  the  decadcnt  style  of  architecture*  It  is 
adorned  with  inferior  statuary,  and  the  arms  and 
initials  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns« 

The  interior  is  composed  of  a  Single  nave,  two 
hundred  feet  long  and  from  forty-three  to  seventy 
fect  Wide.  There  are  four  chapels  on  one  side 
and  three  on  the  other.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
cliurch  is  a  shallow  five-sided  apse,  forming  the 
Capilla  Mayor.  Over  the  junction  of  the  nave  and 
transept  isan  octagonal  cupola,restingon  four  fine 
pillars,  with  a  pointed  dorne  and  a  wiodow  in  each 
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face.  At  the  west  end  of  the  churcb  is  a  deep 
galleiy,  containing  the  choir.  The  altar  dates 
from  the  Renaissance  period,  and  is  brought  well 
(orward  into  the  nave«  It  came  from  the  sup- 
pressed  church  of  Santa  Cruz«  Above  it  is  a  blue 
velvet  canopy,  embroidered  with  the  eagle,  the 
Symbol  of  St.  John.  The  whole  fabric  is  enriched 
with  statuary,  tracery,  carving,  and  heraldic  de- 
vices  in  almost  reckless  profusion.  The  yoke 
and  the  arrows — the  devices  of  the  Catholic 
sovereigns — and  their  coats  of  arms  are  repeated 
again  and  again.  Among  the  inscriptions  is  one 
commemorating  the  foundation  of  the  church.  It 
runs  :  **  Este  monasterio  i  6glesia  mandaron  hacer 
los  muy  esciarecidos  Principes  i  senores  D.  Her- 
nando  i  Dofta  Isabeli  Rey  y  Reina  de  Castilla,  de 
Leon,  de  Aragon,  de  Sicilia,  los  cuales  seAores 
por  bienaventurado  matrimonio  y  uAaron  los 
dichos  Rdnos,  seyendo  el  dicho  rey  y  seftor 
natural  de  los  reinos  de  Aragon  y  Sicilia,  y 
seyendo  !a  dicha  seftora  Reina  y  seflora  natural  de 
los  Reinos  de  Castilla  y  Leon  ;  el  cual  fundaron  ä 
gloria  de  nuestro  seftor  Dios,  y  de  la  bienaven- 
turada  Madre  suya,  nuestra  Seftora  la  Virg£n 
Maria,  y  por  especial  devocion  que  le  ovieron." 

Adroirable  as  is  the  church  in  its  general  struc- 
ture,  and  in  the  detail  and  execution  of  its  oma- 
mentation,  it  is  garish  and  ostentatious.  There 
is  a  superabundance  of  light  and  luxury.    Here 
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therc  is  no  dim  religious  light,  no  Suggestion  of 
inystery  or  devotion.  Prayer  would  seem  incoin* 
patible  with  the  whole  character  of  the  edi6ce. 
Morc  favourable  was  the  opinion  of  Thtophile 
Gautier,  who  declarcd  that  ''Gothic  art  nevcr 
produced  anything  more  suave,  more  elegant,  or 
morc  finc." 

Attached  tothechurch  is  the  convent,  bestowed 
on  the  Franciscans,  and  pillaged  by  the  French 
in  1808.  It  has  been  converted  into  a  museum, 
which  does  not  contain  much  of  great  interest 
The  most  important  exhtbits  are  fragments  of 
V'istgothic  inscriptions  and  Moorish  tile-work. 

The  cloister  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes  is  a  gern 
of  florid  Gothic»  and  the  finest  part  of  the  whole 
fabric.  There  are  two  galleries,  one  above  the 
other,  the  Iowcr  with  traceried  openings  the  uppcr 
with  large  opcn  archcs.  As  in  the  church,  there 
is  here  an  excess  of  dccoration,  hardly  a  Square 
inch  on  pillar,  arch,  and  vaulting  being  free  from 
sculptured  ornamentation.  There  is  a  bewildering 
profusion  of  statues  of  angels  men,  and  animaK 
of  scrolt-work  and  foliage,  heraldic  devices  and 
inscriptions.  The  whole  is  dazzlingly  white— 
more  likc  a  temple  of  the  Sun  than  a  shrine  of 
*'  the  pale  Galilcan."  The  original  eflect,  perhaps, 
was  Icss  crudc,  for  the  church  and  cloisters  have 
been  recently  restored,  and,  it  must  be  confesscd, 
not  too  skilfully. 
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A  most  beautiful  specimen  of  azuiejo  work  has 
been  built  into  the  north-west  wall.  It  comes 
from  the  suppressed  monastery  of  the  Calced 
Augustines,  and  is  said  to  bave  been  a  part  of 
the  ornamentation  of  the  ancient  palace  of  Don 
Rodrigo— wherever  that  may  have  been  situated. 

Before  the  finishing  touches  had  been  put  to 
San  Juan  de  los  Reyes,  the  last  important  Gothic 
work  of  Toledo,  the  erection  of  one  of  the  two 
earliest  examples  of  the  Renaissance  style  in  Spain 
had  been  b^un.  The  hospital  of  Santa  Cruz 
was  built  between  the  years  1494  and  15 14  by 
Enrique  de  Egas,  of  Brüssels,  some  ten  years  after 
he  h^  completed  the  College  of  the  same  name 
at  Valladolid«  The  hospital  was  designed  by  the 
founder,  the  mighty  Cardinal  Mendoza,  as  an 
asylum  for  foundlings.  He  died  in  1495,  and  left 
75,000  ducats  to  the  queen  for  the  completion  of 
the  work.  Isabel  it  was  who  chose  the  site  over- 
looking  the  bridge  of  Alcantara,  where  formerly 
the  palace  of  the  legendary  King  Galafre  is  fabled 
to  have  stood.  Among  other  stories  connected 
with  the  spot  is  that  of  a  Leonese  princess  wedded 
against  her  will  to  a  Moorish  prince,  her  union 
with  whoro  was  prevented  by  the  intervention  of 
an  angel.  As  in  all  the  early  specimens  of  Spanish 
Renaissance  architecture,  the  groundwork  of 
the  building  approximates  to  the  Gothic»  the 
new  ideas  mantfesting  themselves  in  the  deco- 
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rmtion  and  canring.  The  portal  ts  superlx  The 
reliefs  represent  the  Adoration  of  the  Croes 
by  St.  Helena,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  the 
founder,  Cardinal  Mendoza,  two  pages  also 
appearingp  bearing  mitre  and  helmet.  Otber 
reliefs,  exquisitely  chiselled,  have  for  subjccts 
the  espousals  of  St.  Joachim  and  St.  Anne,  and 
Charity.  The  four  cardinal  virtues  are  »hown, 
and  everywhere,  amidst  a  maze  of  ornamentation, 
occur  Mendoza's  arms  and  device.  The  plater- 
esque  Windows,  with  their  rejas  in  the  local  style, 
are  deserving  of  admiration.  Entering,  we  find 
a  vast  patio,  enclobed  by  a  double  arcaded  gallery 
of  marble,  and,  crossing  it,  ascend  a  grand  statr- 
case  with  a  finc  ceiling  of  the  aricsonadc  kind« 
The  chapel,  in  the  form  of  a  Maltese  crots,  has 
also  a  fine  ceiling,  and  Gothic  pillar^,  beauttfully 
carved,  that  attest  the  splendid  appearance  once 
presented  by  this  disimantlcd  building.  Some  of 
the  columns  adorning  Santa  Crux  were  brought 
from  the  VisigDthic  church  of  Santa  Leocadia« 

To  the  same  period  bclongs  the  Franciscan 
convent  and  church  of  San  Juan  de  la  Penitencia, 
bcgun  by  ordcr  of  Cisneros  in  1514,  and  fintshed 
by  his  secretary,  Fray  Franci!>co  Kuix,  Bishop 
of  Avila.  The  semi-Mooribh  palacc  of  the  Pantojas 
was  utilised  in  its  construction,  and  the  whole 
building  bcars  traccs  of  Arabic,  or  rather  Mudejar, 
workmanship.     Entcring  the  chapel  by  a  porch 
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adoraed  with  the  great  Cardinal's  arms  and 
foliations  in  the  Gothic  style,  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  sombre  edifice  of  a  single  nave,  revealing 
a  curious  medley  of  styles.  The  roof  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  artesonado.  Over  the  transept, 
which  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  a  pUteresque 
reja,  is  a  cupola  with  a  stalactite  roof  of  the 
Moorish  pattern.  The  principal  retablo  is  early 
Renaissance,  and  several  of  the  altars  may  be 
dassed  as  Baroque.  The  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  church  is  the  tomb  of  the  Bishop  of  AvUa, 
who  died  in  1528.  It  is  in  the  Renaissance  style, 
and  was  the  work  of  a  Lombard  artist.  It  is 
wrought  in  Sicilian  marble,  and  is  thus  described 
by  Ponz  :  "  Above  a  large  stone  divided  by  three 
pilasters  to  form  three  pedestals  there  are  an  equal 
number  of  statues  seated,  representing  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity.  Between  the  pilasters  are 
the  arms  of  the  Bi^op— five  Castles.  In  a  framed 
recess  are  the  um,  couch,  and  recmnbent  figure. 
In  front  of  the  um  are  seen  two  weeping  children, 
and  within  the  recess  four  angeb  draw  aside  the 
cortains.  On  either  side  are  two  Doric  pillars 
supporting  the  frierc,  which  is  inscribed,  *  Beati 
mortui  qui  in  Domino  moriantur/  On  the  edge 
are  two  antique  columns  admirably  executed. 
Between  these  columns  and  pilasters  are  statues. 
St  James  and  St.  Andrew,  and  above,  the  figures 
of    children.    Over   all    is   a   bas^relief  of  the 
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Annunciation,  with  the  slatues  of  St,  John  the 
Divine  and  S(.  John  Baptist,  one-haU  the  sUe  of 
the  Virlues  below." 

The  Emperor-King  Charles  V.  had,  as  we  have 
Seen,  snuU  reason  to  love  Toledo,  bu(  he  did 
something  for  the  permanent  embeUishment  of  the 
city,  and  the  last  architectural  monutncnts  rearcd 
on  its  craggy  [wninsula  belong  to  hU  cra. 

It  is  ditihcult  to  avribe  the  Alcazar,  to  wbich 
reference  has  so  often  been  made,  to  inj  ooe 
epoch.  U  has  undergone  so  many  vicissitodet, 
so  many  rcconstructions,  that  the  name,  ai  we 
have  employed  it,  muüt  be  understood  to  repre- 
scnt  a  Site  ralhcr  Ihan  the  actual  palacc.  A 
stronghold  of  wme  mti  has  always  been  here 
— possibly,  in  Kuman  times,  the  Arx,  where  tra> 
dition  avers  Ihc  martyr  Leocadia  suflered  death. 
The  Arabian  geographer,  Jerif  al  Edris,  «riting 
in  1154,  dcscribes  Toledo  a<>  "2  town  great  in 
eztenl  and  population,  extremely  sirong,  with 
hne  rampartä,  and  an  Alcaxaba,  fortified  and 
impregnable."  This  citadcl  was  doubtless  the 
Alcazar,  which  was  strenglhened  and  rebuilt  by 
successivc  Castilian  kmgs,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  rcfiidence  o(  the  Cid,  the  är3t  Christian  Aloide. 
Added  to,  reconstructed,  parlially  demolished 
and  repcatedly  retitorcd,  il  musi  have  presented  an 
aspecl  rüde  and  heterogencous  enough  when,  in 
1538,  Charles  V.  ordered  Alonso  de  Covamibiai 
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and  Luis  de  Vega  to  rebuild  the  palace  entirely 
on  the  Unes  of  the  new  Alcazar  of  Granada.  The 
Flemish  Emperor  may,  then,  fairly  be  considered 
the  founder  of  the  present  fortress-palace,  though 
it  has  sincehis  time  undergone  radical  trans- 
formations.  It  was  bumt  down  during  the  War 
of  Succession  in  1710,  restored  sixty  years  later, 
destroyed  again  by  the  French  in  18 10,  and 
devastated  by  a  third  conflagration  as  late  as 
1887.  Since  1882  it  has  been  the  seat  of  the 
Royal  MiHtary  Academy. 

The  northem  fafade  was  constructed  after  the 
designs  of  Covamibias,  and  looks  on  the  Square 
created  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  in  1502.  The 
reconstniction  was  so  complete  that  probably  no 
stone  of  the  older  fa^ade  was  left  in  its  place.  The 
fa^ade  is  severe  and  majestic,  revealing  classical  in* 
fluencei  though  not  without  important  traces  of  the 
plateresque.  It  is  flanked  by  towers,  and  adomed 
with  a  handsome  portal — the  work  of  Enrique  de 
EgaSf  brother-in-law  of  Covamibias.  Over  the 
door  are  the  Imperial  arms,  supported  by  the 
figures  of  two  heralds  or  mace-beärers.  The  for* 
tress-like  eastem  fa^ade  is  believed  to  be  a  pari 
of  the  original  Alcazar  as  restored  by  Alfonso  X. ; 
the  western  side  of  the  building  dates  from  the 
reign  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  and  the  southem, 
with  massive  Doric  pillars  and  Square  turrets,  was 
built  after  designs  by  Juan  de  Herrenu 
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The  inner  court,  or  patic,  is  described  by  a 
Spanish  writer  as  ''solemn,  grandiose,  full  of 
majesty  .  •  .  constnicted  for  the  dwelling-place 
of  the  August  Cstustr/'  It  forms  a  spaciout 
parallelogram  and  is  enclosed  by  an  arcade  in 
two  storeys  with  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
Above  the  capitals  are  displayed  the  escutcheons 
of  the  various  ktngdoms  ruied  over  by  Charles. 
The  modern  restorers  of  the  palace  have  adorned 
the  court  with  a  statue  of  the  Emperor  in  the 
Roman  costume  in  which  he  was  so  fond  of 
l)eing  represented. 

The  finest  feature  of  the  palace  must  have  been 
the  staircase,  designed  l>y  Vilblpando  and 
Herrera,  which  has  been  to  some  extent  restored 
after  its  destruction  by  Stahremberg  in  lyio. 
One  of  the  widest  staircases  in  the  world,  ''it 
ends,**  says  Miss  Hannah  Lynch  '*  in  the  void  I  ** 
In  truth,  the  Alcazar  is  not  to-day  a  very  interest- 
ing  building.  It  is,  in*reality,  quite  imposstble  to 
identify  the  scenes  of  the  romantic  and  historical 
episode«  which  we  know  occurrcd  in  one  or 
other  of  the  successive  Alcazars.  But  the  room 
in  which  Alfonso  VI.  died  and  the  window  at 
which  the  hapless  Blanche  de  Bouriwn  wept, 
pac€  the  local  guides,  must  have  disappeared  to 
the  last  stone  and  fragment  ages  ago.  AU  that 
can  be  said  of  the  palace  tOHlay  is  that  it  forms  an 
imposing  landmark,  and  affords  from  its  northem 
tcrracc  one  of  the  finest  views  of  Toledo. 
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To  the  age  of  Charles  V.  (or  Carlos  I.  as  in 
Spain    he  would   properly    be  called)  belongs 
the  Hospital  de  San  Juan  Bautista,  styled  the 
Hospital  de  Afuera  (outside)  in  the  suburb  of 
Covachuelas.  The  buUding  was  begun  in  1541  by 
Order  of  Archbishop  Juan  de  Tavera,  who  died 
on  his  retum  from  the  baptism  of  Prince  Carlos 
at  Valladolid.    The  building  was  carried  on  after 
Bustamente's  death  by  the  two  Vergaras,  and 
completed  about   i6oo.    The  fa^ade  dates  from 
the  etghteenth  Century  and  is  still  unfinished  The 
courtyardi  spacious  and  imposing,  is  divided  into 
two  and  enclosed  by  colonnades.    A  fine  Renais- 
sance portal  by  Bemiguete  leads  into  the  large 
chapel,  which   is  in  the  form  of  a  cross  and 
surmounted  by  a  dorne.    The  pavement  is  of 
black  and  white  marble.    Before  the  altar  is  the 
tomb  of  Archbishop  Tavera  by  Berniguete.    This 
is  one  of  the  finest  monuments  in  Spain.    It  was 
finished  by  Bemiguete  when  he  was  over  eighty 
years  old,  in  156I1  his  death  taking  place  thesame 
year  in  one  of  the  rooms  under  the  great  clock. 
His  sons  received  nearly  a  million  maravedis  for 
the   work.     ^'The    Cardinal/'    says    Thtophile 
Gautier,  ^  is  stretched  out  upon  his  tomb  in  his 
pontifical  habit.    Death  has  pinched  his   nose 
with  its  strong  fingers,  and  the  last  contraction  of 
the  musciesy  in  their  endeavour  to  retain  the  soul 
about  to  leave  the  body  for  ever,  puckers  up  the 
oomers  of  the  mouth  and  lengthens  the  chin ; 
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never  was  there  a  cast  taken  after  death  more 
horribly  tnie  ;  and  yet  the  beauty  of  the  work  is 
such,  that  you  forget  any  amount  of  repulsivenett 
that  the  subjcct  may  possess.  Little  children 
in  attitudes  of  gricf  support  the  plinth  and  the 
Cardinals  coat  of  arms.  The  roost  supple  and 
softest  clay  could  not  be  more  easy  or  more 
pliant ;  it  is  not  carved,  it  is  kneaded  I " 

The  hospital  contains  some  of  EI  Greco's  most 
notable  work,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the 
chapter  on  that  master. 

To  Charles  V.  Toledo  also  owes  the  grand  New 
Gate  of  Visagra,  built  in  1550,  and  restored  in 
1575-  1^  consists  of  two  separate  structures,  or 
gateways,  cnclosing  a  patio.  On  the  extenor  of 
the  north  gate  is  shown  the  double  eagle  with  the 
Spanish  arms  and  a  Latin  inscription — all  in 
sculptured  granite.  On  the  inside  is  a  fine  statue 
of  St.  Eugenio,  v-ariously  attributed  to  Berruguete 
and  Monegro.  The  statues  of  Gothic  kings,  a 
lifc-sizcd  angel  with  unsheathed  sword,  elegant 
capitals  and  balconies,  combine  to  make  this 
gateway  one  of  the  finest  approaches  possessed 
by  any  city  in  the  world. 

The  Ayuntamiento,  or  town  hall,  of  Toledo  was 
erected  in  the  timc  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  by 
the  corregidor  Gomez  Manrique,  and  enlarged 
and  restored  between  1576  and  1618  by  the 
corregidor  Juan  Tello,  under  the  supervision  of 
El  Greco.  The  fa^ade  is  composed  of  two  storeys. 
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the  first  consisting  of  nine  arches  with   Doric 

columns  which  spring  from  massive  pillars,  the 

second  of  as  many  arches  with  lonic  columns. 

The  edifice  is  surmounted  by  two  towers,  crowned 

with  steeples  and  weather-vanes.    On  the  fine 

staircase  may  be  read  in  letters  of  gold  on  a  blue 

ground  this  admonition  to  the  civic  dignitaries  of 

Toledo : 

Nobles,  discreto«  varones^ 

Qua  gobeniait  i  Toledo, 

Ed  aqaellas  escaloneti 

Detechad  Ut  afidooea, 

Codido  temor,  y  miado, 

Por  los  oomnnes  proveehosi 

Dejad  los  particolares ; 

Poes  vos  fijo  Dios  pilares 

De  tan  riqnisimos  techos, 

Estad  ftrmes  y  derechos. 

The  Summer  Council  Chamber  is  hands(»nely 
decorated  with  azuUjos^  and  contains  some  battle 
pictures«  The  portraits  of  Carlos  II.  and  his 
wife  are  the  work  of  Carreßo. 

The  celebrated  Bridge  of  Alcantara,  of  which 
mention  has  so  often  been  made  in  these  pages, 
belongs  indifferently  to  all  the  epochs  of  Toledo's 
history,  so  no  apology  is  needed  for  mentioning  it 
here.  *'  It  constitutes  to-day  as  in  thepast/'  writes 
Amador  de  los  Rios,  **  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
ctty,  and,  constructed  very  wisely  on  one  of  the 
narrowest  parts  of  the  river,  it  is  f ormed  of  a  great 
central  ardi  of  more  than  twenty-ctght  metres  in 
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breadthy  resting  on  tlie  right  on  a  solid  pile,  offen 
detnolished,  bchind  which  is  asmaller  scmicircular 
arch,  which  is,  in  liirn,  «»ustaincd  by  the  bridge 
hcad,  founded  on  the  rock  and  pierced  by  a  ttill 
smallcr  arch  oi  passage»  where  sevcral  Visigothic 
remains  luve  l)cen  discovercd/'  At  the  outer  or 
country  end  of  the  hiütoric  bridge  formerly  stood 
a  fortified  towcr,  which  was  in  1787  replaced  by 
the  cxibting  structurc.  This  \s  in  a  pretentious 
btyle,  and  is  dccorated  with  various  inscriptionti 
among  them  onc  commemorating  the  building 
by  Order  of  Philip  V.  The  majestic  hexagonal 
towcr  on  the  town  side,  with  its  picture^que 
turrcts,  datcs  probably  from  1259.  Above  it  is  a 
Statue  of  St.  Ildefonso,  by  Bcrruguete.  Over  the 
archu-ay  are  sculptured  the  badges  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabel  (the  yoke  and  bündle  of  arrows),  com* 
memorating  the  restoration  of  the  tower,  in  14891 
by  Gomez  Manriqiie.  A  noble  bridge  is  this  of 
Alcantara  ;  old — old  as  the  city — the  work  of  all 
Tolcdo'b  rulcrs,  and  likc  Toledo,  grim,  Stern,  rüde, 
destined,  it  would  s>eem,  to  endure  for  ever. 
Romans,  Vi^ifjoths,  Moors  and  Castilians  have 
lingered  on  it,  triumphcd  on  it,  fied  across  it, 
fou^ht  upon  it|  and  across  it  to-day  must  walk 
every  travcllcr  entering  with  reverence  this  great 
temple  of  the  mediajxal  and  bygone. 


EL  GRECO 

BY 

Albiet  f.  Calviet  and  C.  Gasquoinb  Hartlby 

DOMENiKO  Theotokopuli/  known  to  US  to-day 
as  El  GrecOi  was  the  first  great  painter  of  Spain, 
and  in  his  Strange  and  fascinating  art,the  Spanish 
School  compels  for  the  first  time  the  attention  of 
the  World.  And  El  Greco  was  not  Spanish.  He 
was  born  in  Cretei  it  would  seem  about  the  year 
1548,  and  died  at  Toledo  in  1614.  Learning  his 
art  in  Venice,  in  his  early  manner  he  is  a  pure 
Venetian,  owing  much  to  the  work  of  the  Bassani, 
and  more  to  the  inspiration  of  Tintoretto,  but  in 
Toledo  he  became  Spanish  and  himself|developing 
there  a  manner  in  which  the  special  temper  of  the 
race  finds  an  expression  passionate  enough,  not 
equalled  again,  indeed,  until  the  advent  of  Goya. 
There  will  always  be  some  men  imaginative, 
entirely  personal,  who,  like  El  Greco,  seek  to  ex- 
prcss  themselves,  and  in  so  doing,quite  unwittingly 
probably,  express  the  life  of  their  age.    Having 

*  Tbit  Spilling  of  his  oame  resemblet  mott  that  osed  by 
bioiaell 


m- 
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thc  interpretative — crcative  would  perhaps  be  thc 
trucr  Word — genius,  thcir  work  becomes,  as  it 
wcrc,  .1  mirror,  which  rcflects  not  the  man  alone, 
but  thc  circumstunces  that  have  formcd  bis  life. 
Forp  aftcr  all,  what  thc  artist  does  is  to  ose  up 
wh:it  hc  has  sccn. 

This  is  why  Kl  Grcco  seems  to  cbronide  for  ui 
cur  imprcäbions  of  Toledo,  and  of  Spain« 

Surcly  no  othcr  painter  has  livcd  in  a  city  in 
such  Mtrong  a^rccmcnt  with  his»  spirit.  Think  of 
thc  place— wind-^wept,  hcat-dricd,  cxtraordinahly 
austcrc,  yet  flubhcd  with  colour^ochrc-rcd  shading 
to  unusual  grccns  ;  heapcd  upon  its  rocky  throne 
abovc  the  ycilow  tlowingTagus,  its  ruggcd  silhou* 
ette  strji^ht  cut  against  a  sky  hard  and  clear  as 
enamel ;  and,  beyond,  the  Sierra  like  a  great  brown 
sea  in  which  it  all  Stands  asan  Island  startingfrom 
the  waves.  A  sug^cstion  of  strenuousncss  seems 
to  linger  ever^'where,  a  spirit,  personal  and  keen, 
cruci  .ilmust  as  the  swordblades  the  city fashions. 
The  very  buildtngSp  placed  upon  the  crags  bcneath 
tlie  gre.it  hulk  of  the  Alcazar,  repcat  this  impres- 
Moii,  they  ri^c  in  sh  irp  upward  and  downward 
linc^  like  an  arran^ement  of  swords,  and  make 
their  apixral  by  the  stränge  strength  of  their  aspect« 
The  streetr»  arc  a  tortuous  net  of  steep-rising 
pass,ige-ways.  A  city  strongly  itself  that  has 
suffered  no  change,  fantastic  as  a  city  seen  in  a 
dream. 
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Yes,  to  those  who  know  Toledo,  the  impression 
of  the  character  of  thc  city  upon  El  Greco  will 
bring  no  surprise.  His  art  corresponds  perfectly 
with  its  setting.  Everywhere  his  work  is  around 
you,  for  El  Greco  is  one  of  those  painters  who 
has  but  a  Single  home.  He  built  churches  and 
other  buildings — the  classic  fafade  of  the  Ayunta- 
miento,  for  instance,  was  modelled  on  his  design  ; 
he  carved  statues,  he  painted  pictures,  there  are 
canvases  of  his  in  the  museum,  in  the  cathedral, 
and  in  many  of  the  churches.  And  in  all  this 
mass  of  work,  it  is  the  living  force  behind  it  that 
is  the  first  impression  that  you  gain  ;  a  kind  of 
driving  power  that  fascinates  you,  just  as  Toledo 
fascinates  you,  by  reason  of  its  power.  El  Greco 
was  a  painter  able  to  create — ^that  is  the  secret  of 
it  all.  And,  be  it  remembered,  the  artist  does  not 
find  his  matter  straight  from  the  Springs  of  his 
brain,  what  he  is  able  to  see  he  sets  down,  and 
that  is  all.  His  art  is  great  in  exact  measure 
as  it  is  able  to  transfer  this  vision  from  htm  to  us. 
In  this  way  El  Greco,  to  whom  vision  seems  to 
have  been  the  whole  of  life,  does  in  his  pictures 
transfer  to  us  the  entire  impression  of  Toledo,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  his  art  without 
making  Toledo  the  refrain. 

And  as  we  wait  with  his  pictures  and  note,  after 
the  first  surprise  has  left  us,  the  qualities  of  the 
work,  throughout  they  confirm  this.    The  very 
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form  of  his  composition  is  moulded  upon  Toledo» 
Just  as  its  buildings  Cluster  around  the  Alcaar, 
almost  as  btxs  swarming  about  their  queen,  so  he 
groups  cvcrything  around  a  central  figurc.  Never, 
after  he  camc  to  Toledo,  did  El  Greco  use  Italian 
hackgrounds.  And  in  his  long,  lithe  figures,  so 
fanta^tic  in  their  hard  outlines,  sometimet  we 
catch  that  Suggestion  of  the  sword  that  haunts 
Toledo.  Then  when  we  come  to  more  tangible 
things,  WC  find  to-day  El  Ureco's  modeis  in  the 
darlc  peasants  of  Toledo.  Nowhere  eise  can  we 
quite  believe  in  the  realityof  those  coldly  (ervent, 
self-absorbed,  ccstatic  men,  who  greet  us  with 
such  f.xscination  from  his  canvases,  their  lean, 
long  profilc;»  ^uggcsting  again  that  aspcct  of  a 
sword. 

Then,  El  Greco's  colour  was  drawn  from  the 
landscape  around  him.  And  colour,  i(  we  may 
credit  the  truth  of  the  conversation  recounted  by 
Facheco,  was  to  him  the  one  quality  in  painting^ 
form»  drawing,  all  eise,  l)eing  uf  sccondary  signifi* 
cance.  This,  too,  was  learnt  in  Toledo«  where 
colour  has  an  allurcmcnt — illuMve  and  insistent« 
Toledo  it  was  showcd  him  the  existence  of  cold 
tones,  and  the  fascination  of  its  greys  and  livid 
grcens  Icd  him  to  anticipate  modern  colour,  at  a 
tunc  when  cvery  one  eise  was  pamting  warm  tonali- 
tics.  In  the  Convcnt  of  San  Juan  de  los  ReyeSp 
nowthe  Museo  Provincial,  is  that ' Bird's-EyeView 
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of  Toledo/  the  picture  in  which  we  have  a  portrait 
of  George  Manuel  Theotokopuli,  El  Greco's  son. 
At  first  you  will  be  astonished,  it  is  the  strängest 
landscape  in  the  world.  But  wait  with  the  pic- 
tore— always  the  danger  with  El  Greco  is  that 
you  will  not  linger  enough.  The  painter  who  sees 
for  himself  must  be  studied,  not  dismissed  as  he 
who  but  sets  down  the  common  vision  of  things. 
And  El  Greco  does  give  us  the  real  Toledo  in  this 
fantastic  landscape.  Do  you  doubt  this  ?  Then 
go  when  night  falls  upon  the  city  to  some  such 
vantage-point  as  the  Puerta  del  Cambön,  where 
beneath  the  dorne  of  the  evening  sky  you  will 
See  Toledo,  heaped  roof  against  roof^tower  against 
tower.  You  will  forget  the  strangeness  of  the 
picture's  Statement,  as  you  come  to  see  that  it  is 
just  this  effect  that  El  Greco  has  caught  Now 
you  will  recognise  the  reality  of  those  bluish 
whites,  those  tones  of  green  that  surprised  you, 
and,  in  gladness,  you  will  yield  to  the  truth,  the 
beauty — are  not  the  two  the  same  ? — of  the 
painter's  Vision,  and  avow  how  much  he  has 
taught  you  to  see. 

Always  El  Greco's  pictures  leave  an  impres- 
sion  of  their  own  upon  the  spectator ;  and  this 
is  the  test  of  vital  work.  It  is  personality  that 
counts  in  art«  Whether  he  paints  the  visible 
truth  of  outward  things,  as  in  his  portraits — ^that 
wonderful  series  in  the  Prado,  for  instance,  in 
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which  he  sUrtles  us  with  bis  revebtion  of  hb 
model — or  pure  fancies  of  the  mind»  as  'The 
Vision  of  Philip  IL/  in  the  Escorial,  a  picture 
that  would  seem  to  have  no  consciout  reference 
to  things  seen»  one  fcels  that  he  had  something 
definite  to  express.  And  although  his  style  at 
first  may  have  been  formed  largely  on  that  of  the 
great  Venetian  painters,  of  Tintorctto  especially — 
a  "  sort  of  shorthand  of  the  Venetian/'  Mr.  Ricketts 
calls  it — in  all  his  pictures  there  is  but  one  person- 
ality — that  of  himself.  At  the  back  of  his  aii  was 
a  force  of  passionate  character — unhalanccd  f 
Yes  !  capricious  and  arbitrary  ;  a  tyrannical  need 
that  compelied  expression.  But  in  spite  of  bis 
Singular  Conventions  and,  from  a  theorist's  point 
of  view,  the  strangeness  and  exaggeration  of  his 
qualities,  he  does  convey  his  meaning«  splendidly 
eflective»  if  not  the  best.  And  because  of  this 
intensity  of  vision  we  have  those  pictures  of 
exaggerated  statement  that  give  credit  to  the 
fable  of  the  patntcr's»  madness,  such  as  the  '  St 
John  the  Baptist/  in  the  Hospital  San  Juan 
Bautista,  a  picture  which  many  have  found  ugly, 
while  the  fcw  see  in  its  neu*  conception  a  striving 
for  personal  utterance»  and  find  many  things  in  its 
Suggestion. 

El  Greco  stumbled  in  his  mcthods  maybe,  never 
in  his  purpose,  which  was,  it  would  seem  to  us» 
the  bigniBcance  of  movement.    All    his  stränge 
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skill,  the  power  of  hb  Imagination,  bis  new  know* 
ledge  of  colour  and  light,  are  used  in  this  Service, 
to  bring  bome  to  us  tbe  vision  of  movement  tbat 
everywhere  be  saw.  Even  in  bis  portraits  it  is 
tbis  tbat  bolds  us.  Tbere  is  something  more  in 
tbem  tban  tbe  outward  likeness ;  tbere  is  a  power 
of  reacbing  to  and  sbowing  us  tbe  unquiet  spirit 
witbin.  He  makes  bis  portraits  live  and  speak. 
Tbis  quality  is  present  in  all  bis  work.  Every 
picture  is  built  up  by  its  effect ;  and  tbis  effect  is 
movement — life.  By  concentrating  on  a  par- 
ticular  passage,  by  a  contempt  for  detail  and 
peddling  accuracyi  be  directs  our  minds  to  tbis 
principal  tbing.  His  interest,  as  it  were,  compels 
ours ;  be  realises  bis  vision  and  makes  us  sbare  in 
bis  imagination. 

But  it  roay  be  said  tbat  in  many  of  tbese  pic- 
tures  tbe  effect  is  forced  ;  in  tbe  '  SL  Maurice/  tbe 
rejected  altar-piece  of  tbe  Escorial,  for  instance, 
in  tbe  '  Baptism  of  Cbrist '  and  tbe  *  Descent  of 
tbe  Holy  Spirit/  in  tbe  Prado,  and  in  many 
pictures  in  Toledo,  easily  recognised,  in  wbich 
realities  are  replaced  by  a  series  of  Conven- 
tions. It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  to  particularise 
exaroples.  Certainly  one  does  not  see  in  tbe 
pictures  of  otber  painters  tbose  greens,  tbose 
asben  wbites  and  crimsons,  tbose  livid  blacks; 
El  Greco's  use  of  colour  is  unusual  and  bis  own. 
Ligbt  is  not  used  as  be  uses  it,  as  a  quantity 
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for  emotional  appeal ;  thote  faces,  so  elongated 
or  contracted,  and  with  such  extravagant  ex- 
pressions,  those  figures  with  hard  anatomical 
outlines,  do  not  correspond  with  life  as  we  see 
it.  Yes,  this  is  true.  But  look  longcr  at  these 
pictures.  •  •  •  Well,  would  it  be  possüble  to  gain 
iheir  effecis  without  the  defecisf  l(  thingt  are 
forced  out  of  harmony  it  is  for  the  sake  of  **  telling 
ttrongly.**  All  this  scarch  for  cxpression  is  done 
quite  consciously.  El  Greco  throughout  was 
strong  enough  to  t)c  true  to  himself  and  to  his 
imagination.  He  knew  that  no  system  of  art  ts 
final»  that  the  achievements  of  artists  are,  in  trutb, 
the  stones  wherewith  the  Temple  of  Art  is  built 
Imagination  does  not  see  commonplaces.  And  we 
recall  the  Statement  of  Blake — he,  too,a  painterof 
visionsof  the  mind  :  **  He  whodoes  not  imagine 
in  stronger  and  better  lineaments,  and  in  stronger 
and  better  light,than  his  perishing  mortal  eye  can 
see,  does  not  imagine  at  all." 

El  Ureco  might  have  said  these  words. 

And  the  man  ?  There  is  a  portrait  Domeniko 
Theotokopuli  has  left  of  him*ielf  now  in  the 
Museum  of  Seville.  In  it  we  see  the  long,  striking 
profile,  with  its  large,  strong  nose,  restless  eyes 
and  straight  mouth»  cruel  slightly,  framed  by  the 
great  white  ruff  that  forms  such  fitting  setting  to 
the  fine  head.  The  forehead  is  high,  the  dark 
hair  scant  upon  the  temples.    We  may  read  in 
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the  face,  and  still  more  in  the  perfectly  shaped 
hands — the  left  holds  a  Square  palette  upon  which 
are  the  five  primary  colours,  white,  black,  yellow- 
ochre,  vermilion,  and  lake,  the  colours  he  used 
most  frequently — the  fastidiousness  of  the  artist, 
the  instinct  for  beauty ;  we  may  read  a  peculiar  sug- 
gestion  of  mystidsm  and  ardour ;  self-assertion, 
too,  and  impatience — both  wait  in  those  long,  ner- 
vous  fingers.  It  is  a  face  of  genius,  but  of  a  kind 
restless,  unbalanced,  decadent  perhaps.  And  we 
understand  the  driving  energy  that  bumed  to 
fever,  so  that  at  times  the  balance  was  lost  between 
the  painter's  aim  and  the  result,  and  we  realise 
that  the  work  of  such  a  man  must  be  introspective, 
experimental,  neurotic 

We  know  nothing  almost  of  ElGreco's  life,and 
if  extemal  happenings  were  all,  the  most  original 
painter  of  Spain  would  remain  an  unexplained 
Personality.  His  very  name  is  uncertain,  and 
contemporary  writers,  disregarding  the  Theoto- 
kopuli,  spcak  of  him  as  Domeniko  Greco.  We 
do  not  know  the  year  in  which  he  was  bom,  for 
the  information  given  by  Palomino  in  *'E1  Museo** 
must  certainly  be  questioned,  no  register  of  his 
birth  as  yet  having  been  found  among  the  Cretan 
archives,  or  in  the  parochial  books  of  the  Greek 
colony  in  Venice,  the  city  in  which  it  seems 
certain  that  he  lived — a  pupil,  we  may  well  think, 
of  Tintoretto,  rather  than  of  Titian  ;  and  this  in 
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spite  of  the  letler  of  his  friend  and  compatriot  the 
miniature-painter,  Clovio»*  in  which  Clovio  speaks 
of  the  young  Greek  painter's  skill,  teils  of  his 
Coming  to  Rome,  and^  after  commending  him  to 
the  patronage  of  the  Cardinal  Nepote  Farnete» 
refers  to  his  having  learnt  his  art  from  the  greatest 
Venetian.  But  the  testimony  of  his  work  giv» 
more  truth  than  this  Statement ;  his  early  pictures» 
their  authorship  so  long  unknown,  again  and 
again  have  bcen  attributed  to  Tintoretto,  to 
Bassano,  to  Veronese  cven»  never  to  Titian. 

That  El  Greco  was  a  Cretan  we  know  by  hit 
signature,  always  in  Greek,  on  many  pictureSt 
Ao|fi|^iKoc    BiorotcAwovXo^  Kpfj^iwolu  —  the  '  San 

^  The  exact  conteots  are  an  foUow« : 

''Al  Cabd.  Fabnbsb— Vtterbo. 

**  A*  di  i6  di  Noaembre,  ISTO. 

^  E*  capitato  in  Roma  un  f^kmane  Candiotto  discepok>  di 
TItUno,  che  A  mio  i^uditio  parmi  rmro  nella  pittnra  ;  e  fira 
r  altre  coie  eicli  ha  fatto  un  ritratto  da  te  tteMO,  ehe  fs 
•tupire  tutti  questi  Pittori  di  Koma,  lo  vorrd  trateocrlo 
BOlto  r  ombra  de  V.S.  Illma.  et  Kevma.  tcnia  speu  altra 
del  Wvere,  ma  »olo  de  ana  ttanxa  nell  Palauo  Faroete  per 
qoalcbe  poco  di  tempo.  cio^  per  fio  che  e^U  ti  veachl  ad 
«ccomodare  meKÜo.  Pero  La  prcco  et  toppÜcotU  coot«ot« 
di  icrivere  al  Conte  Lodovko  soo  llaiordomOi  che  lo  pro- 
veim^hi  nel  detto  Palaxio  di  qtialcbe  staaca  ad  alto ;  che 
V.S.  Illma.  Cari  an*  opera  \'irtaoM  depu  di  Lei,«  k>  gUene 
ferro  ohiigo.    Et  le  basrio  oon  re\'erensa  le  mani. 

**  Di  V.S.  lUma.  et  Kevma.  hamilitsimo  ■crvitore. 

"JuLio  Clovio." 
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Maurice/  in  the  Escorial,  is  one.  And  again, 
wben  calied,  in  1582,  by  the  Tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition  to  act  as  interpreter  in  the  case  of 
a  Cretan  accused  of  being  a  Morisco,  he  describes 
himself  as  ^'Domeniko  Theotokopuli,  native  of 
Candia,  painter,  resident  in  Toledo/'  as  we  learn 
from  a  document  discovered  by  Se&or  Cossio,  to 
whose  research,  and  to  that  of  SeAor  Foradada 
and  of  Seftor  de  Beruete,  we  owe  the  few  dis- 
covered facts  of  El  Greco's  life. 

We  know  that  Domeniko  Greco  came  to 
Toledo  some  time  before  1577,  and  in  that  year 
he  was  at  work  in  the  convent  of  Santo  Domingo 
el  Antigua,  where  the  Church  was  built  and  its 
statues  carved  by  him,  and  where  he  painted  the 
screens  of  the  fine  retablo  ;  that  fiuiher,  he  would 
seem  never  to  have  left  Toledo  ;  that  he  married 
there,  and  had  a  son,  George  Manuel,  who  was 
architect  and  sculptor  to  the  cathedral  from  1628 
to  his  death  in  163 1,  and  also  a  daughter,  whose 
Portrait  figures  in  several  pictures — in  'Christ 
Despoiled  of  his  Vestments/  in  the  cathedral,  for 
one  ;  that  he  died  in  Toledo,  and  was  buried  in 
Santo  Domingo    el  Antigua  on  April  7,  1614* 

*  The  record  of  his  borial,  discovered  by  Seftor  de  Bemete 
in  tbe  rogister  of  the  parish  church  of  Santo  Toon^  is  brief : 
**  Ubro  de  entierros  de  Santo  Tom^  de  1601-1614,  an  iiete 
del  Abril  del  1614  iilasdo  Domeniko  Greco.  No  hiio 
tesUmento,  rccibo  kw  sacranentosi  eo  teroco  en  Santo 
Domingo  el  Anticoa.'* 
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^and  tluit  is  aboot  alL  We  have  record  of  modi 
work — Toledo  still  has  more  than  fifty  Greco9— 
and  there  were  picturet  painted  for  the  small 
town  of  Ille5icasy  and  also  for  Madrid.  We  read 
of  two  lawsuits»  one  undertaken  to  compel 
the  Cathedra!  Chapter  to  pay  in  füll  for  the 
*  Expolio/*  the  second  to  vindicate  the  painter's 
right  to  seil  his  pictures  withotit  paying  the  tax 
levied  upon  merchandise.  These  lawsuitSi  hit 
pictures,  with  their  dates  and  signatures,  certain 
contracts  and  receipts,  are  the  few  facts  to  be 
reported. 

It  would  scem  that  this  stränge»  self-contained 
life  wtshed  to  t>e  silent ;  for  it  is  perhaps  not  too 
fancifui  to  read  this  meaning  into  that  answer 
given  by  El  Greco  when  asked»  in  connection 

*  Two  jodlet  were  appoioted  to  tettle  tbe  dltpote,  wbich 
arote  from  tbe  introduction  of  the  tbree  Marys  iDto  tbe 
pktore.  Tbe  Chapter  objectedtotbeirpreseoc«.  ElGreoo's 
defeoce  wai  charactemtic  enouf  h— What  dld  H  matter  ? 
aod,  besides,  the  women  were  a  long  way  off.  Tbe  iodces 
diaagreed  ;  whereupon  tbe  dispute  was  tettled  bj  Aleao  de 
MootOjTO  ai  fülle wf : 

**  Having  Mcn  tbe  taid  paintini;  wbich  hat  beeo  eaecoted 
bj  the  Said  Domeoiko,  and  tbe  appraisemcnts  of  the  jixlge 
appointed  by  botb  parties,  aod  othcr  persona  who  ooder- 
stand  the  said  patotiog,  its  esecotioo  aod  admiraMe  finish ; 
and  tbe  reasons  which  the  said  judges  have  giveo ;  aod 
seeinc  that  the  said  paintin«  is  ooe  of  the  best  that  I  ham 
Seen  ;  aod  that,  il  it  were  to  be  estimated  for  all  its  valoable 
quali tieft,  it  would  be  valaed  at  a  moch  hl|fher  sunt,  wbich 
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with  the  writ  served  on  him  for  the  '  Expolio/ 
whether  he  had  been  brought  to  Toledo  to  paint 
the  retablo  of  Santo  Domingo  :  'M  am  neither 
bound  to  say  why  I  came  to  this  city  nor  to 
answer  the  other  questions  put  to  me."  Here 
we  gain  hints  of  certain  very  real  traits  of 
character. 

And«  if  the  facts  of  his  life  are  meagre  enough, 
we  can  find  suggestions  of  this  same  temper, 
silent,  yet  passionate,  in  that  visit  of  Pacheco 
to  the  Toledan  painter  when  he  was  old,  in 
161 1,  of  which  we  have  spoken  before.  Pacheco 
teils  US  that  El  Greco  was  a  Student  of  many 
things,  a  writer  on  art,  a  great  philosopher 
given  to  witty  sayings,  a  sculptor  and  architect  as 
well  as  a  painter.    He  writes  of  much  work  that 

tmt  few  wookl  care  to  pay  fbr  It ;  bot.  In  view  of  tbe  natnre 
of  tbe  timet  and  tbe  prioa  psid  icenerally  for  tbe  painthigt 
of  great  mrtitts  in  Caadle ;  and  in  view  o^  and  taklng  into 
oonsideratioo  all  tbe  above  and  all  otber  poInts  tbat  were 
necestary,  1  find  tbat  I  matt  order,  and  I  do  Order,  tbat  for 
tbe  Said  painting  tbe  taid  Garcia  de  Loayta,  in  tbe  name 
of  tbe  Said  Holy  Cborcb,  shaü  give  and  pay  to  tbe  taid 
Domenilio  Tbeotolcopoli  tbree  tbootand  and  five  btmdred 
reals :  and  above  tbit  tom  tbe  taid  Domeniko  Tbeotokopoli 
cannot  atl^  nor  mott  be  atli.  Cor  anything  niore  Ibr  tbe  taid 
painting ;  and  at  regardt  tbe  jodcet  for  tbe  taid  workert, 
tbey  say  tbat  It  it  Improper  for  tbe  Maryt  to  be  introdaced 
into  tbe  ttory ;  at  regardttbit  I  am  teniUng  tbe  dadaration 
of  it  to  tome  tbeok)giant  verted  In  tocb  matterti  tbat  tbey 
may  dedde  npoo  it** 
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he  sawy  and  tpeaks  in  particular  of  a  cupboard  in 
which  were  modeis  in  clay  of  each  picture  El 
Greco  had  finished.  The  two  painters  talked  on 
many  subjects,  of  colour  and  its  supreme  quality 
in  painting,  of  Michael  Angelo  and  his  failure  as 
a  colourist.  But  in  all  the  account  of  Pacheco, 
always  so  minutely  laborious,  it  is  signiBcant  to 
note  in  one  sentence  the  impres^ion  he  formed  of 
Domeniko  Greco  :  ''He  was  in  all  things  as 
Singular  as  in  his  painting/' 

Nor  will  it  do  to  overlook  the  testtmony  of 
Giuseppe  Martinez,  whose  **  Practical  Letters  on 
the  Art  of  Painting/'  though  not  printed  until 
1866,  were  writtcn  a  Century  bcfore.  He  too 
speaks  of  Domeniko  Greco  as  of  extravagant  dis- 
position,  and  in  proof  recounts  that  he  engaged 
musicians  to  play  to  him  that  he  might  ''enjoy 
an  additional  luxury  during  meals.*'  The  prüden! 
Aragone!»e  condemns  this  *'too  much  ostenta- 
tion/'  but  we  capturc  ag.iin  !»ome  fresh  cluet  and 
hintü  of  this  strangcly  effective  personality — a 
fanatic  of  life,  a  fanatic  of  painting. 

But  WC  have  not  sctticd  the  account  of  genius 
whcn  we  have  calied  it  unusual^  fanatic,  or  de- 
cadcnt.  It  is  the  Solution  of  the  dull  that  genius 
i^  extravagant  consciously.  El  Greco  can  have 
had  no  dcsire,  no  power,  to  repeat  the  easy,  the 
commonplace.  If  stränge,  exaggerated  even,  htt 
art  is  without  a  trace  of  affectation«    When  he 
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painted  21  vision  he  feit  it  natural  to  symbolise 
his  idea  in  the  way  that  he  did«  In  colour,  in 
form»  he  painted  only  what  his  Imagination  saw, 
gaining  in  colour  fresh  harmonies  for  himself,  and 
a  new  Suggestion  of  movement  in  his  imaginative 
compositions,  to  which  our  imaginalion  mutt  find 
answer. 

El  Greco  understood  all  nature  as  a  Living 
Presence ;  his  art  was  a  series  of  experiments 
to  express  this.  And  every  one  must  be  Struck 
with  the  peculiar  development  of  this  special  per- 
sonality  in  his  art  from  stage  to  stage — stages  that 
with  sufficient  accuracy  may  be  divided  into 
three  periods. 

The  first  is  the  pupil's  search  for  truth ;  the 
Venetian  stage,  in  which  we  find  a  consciousness 
of  tradition,  showing  itself  in  the  still-fettered 
design,  in  the  attitudes  of  the  figures,  in  the  use 
of  warm  colour,  in  a  flowing  quality  in  the 
paint,  and,  especially  perhaps,  in  the  landscape 
backgrounds,  so  Venetian  with  palaces  and 
marble-paved  piazzas ;  yet  mingled  with  all  this 
tradition  is  an  emphatic  personality,  an  ardour  of 
expression,  very  difficult  to  define,  seen  in  such 
early  pictures  as  'The  Blind  Man/  in  the  Parma 
Gallery,  or  'The  Cardinal/  in  the  National 
Gallery,  both  painted  before  1577.  Over  the 
whole  Venetian  period  the  influence  of  Tintoretto 
is  obvious ;   while  the  portraits  of  these  years 
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recall  in  their  method  the  work  of  the  Bassani ; 
and  of  the  pre-Spanish  pictures,  as,  for  insUmce, 
the  '  Cleansing  of  the  Temple/  ^  now  in  the  pos- 
session  of  the  Countess  of  Yarborough,  and  the 
replica  of  the  same  subject  on  a  small  scale, 
in  the  Cook  collection  at  Richmond,  Surrey,  a 
picture  of  real  l)eauty  that  testifies  to  El  Gtmo's 
skill  in  miniature — these»  and  many  other  works, 
were  thought  until  quite  recently  to  be  the  work 
of  the  V^enetians»  the  first  being  attributed  to  Paul 
Veronese,  the  lattcr  to  Tintoretto,  and  this  in 
spite  of  their  marked  character. 

And  the  Venetian  influence  rcmained  in  the  first 
years  in  Toledo.  It  is  seen  in  the  beautifui  Virgin 
in  the  early  *  Assumption/  painted  for  the  central 
altar-screen  of  Santo  Domingo  cl  Antigua,  but  now 
in  the  I^ado.t  Uut  the  chicf  work  of  this  period 
is  the  '  Christ  Despoiled  of  His  Vestments/  still 
in  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral  in  Toledo»  for 
which  it  was  painted  in  1577.  Here,  perhaps,  in 
the  fine  simplicity  of  the  grouping,  in  the  dignity 
of  the  inspired  hcad  of  the  Saviour,  in  the  rieh 
and  strong  colour  and  in  the  vivid  light  and  shade, 

*  Thit  U  anotber  reoderini:  of  (be  tarne  picture  :  and  atiO 
anoiber  U  in  tbe  coUectkn  of  SeAor  de  Bornetet  Madrid. 

{  Tbif  picture  paMed  into  tbe  collection  of  tbe  Infania 
DoAa  Isabel  Fameae,  and  is  now  in  tbe  Moaeo  del  Prado. 
Tbe  *  AMumption  *  in  tbe  Cbnrtb  of  Santo  Oomlnco  d 
Antigua  is  a  poor  copy  of  tbe  original  pictttre. 
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we  have  the  best  results  of  all  El  Greco  learnt  in 
Venice.  But  even  in  this  beautiful  picture  we  see 
the  development,  or  rather  the  co-existence,  of 
his  two  styles :  on  the  one  hand  carefully  and 
thoroughly  worked-out  qiialities,  a  balanced  art 
remembered  from  Venice,  but  with  it  all  a  power 
that  was  his  own,  that  seized  the  elements  in  the 
picture  and  gave  them  life — his  life.  And  again, 
we  have  in  the  excessive  height  of  the  Christ»  in 
the  hands  of  many  of  the  figures  in  this  picture 
and  in  the  '  Assumption/  first  hints  of  the  special 
Conventions  with  which  the  name  of  El  Greco  is 
certainly  most  associated. 

We  come  to  the  second  stage,  in  which  the 
painter,  forgetting  tradition,  seeks  to  set  down 
his  Vision  in  his  own  way ;  it  is  the  period  of 
experiment,  as  we  see  it  first  in  the  '  St  Maurice/* 
painted  in  1581,  that  Strange  picture,  rejected,  as 
we  may  so  well  believe,  by  Philip  II.,  who,  mis- 
understandtng,  as  nuny  have  done  since,  the 
intensity  of  feeling  that  animates  the  work, 
attributed  its  exaggerated  expression  to  madness. 
Here,  and  in  other  pictures  of  this  time,  in  the 
seizing  Wision  of  Philip  11/  and  in  the  'St. 
]ohn  the  Baptist '  in  particular,  we  have  splendid 

*  The  pictore  was  painted  lor  the  altar  of  St.  Ilanrioe, 
bat  it  was  rejected  by  Philip  II.,  and  tbe  commliiioo  glven 
to  a  thirdrate  Italian.  ToHlay  the  pictore  bangt  in  the 
Sala  Capitolare. 
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cxamples  of  imaginative  work«  Maybe  the  detailt 
are  impossible,  perhaps  al>surd — many  have  found 
them  so— but  for  others  the  Inspiration  of  the 
painter  triumphs,  and  the  longer  they  gaze  al 
these  visions  the  more  they  are  impelled.  For» 
be  it  remembered,  the  idea  should  be  the  starltng- 
poinl  in  all  imaginative  pictures,  and  should  con* 
trol  both  the  design  and  its  treatment,  and  these 
Greco's  are  splendid  in  this  respect.  Whether 
the  imagination  is  exaggerated  and  perverted  in 
wilful  experiment,  whether  from  an  uncertain 
technical  equipment,  or  whether  it  is,  as  we  would 
think,  the  natural  and  true  cxpression  of  intense 
dramatic  vision,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Who  shall 
decide  whether  to  call  these  mad  pictures  or 
visions  that  breathe  the  sublime?  That  is  a 
question  hard  to  answer  in  much  of  El  Greco*s 
characteristic  work.  Perhaps  the  truth  is  that  we 
dislike  tooreadily  what  wedo  not  easily  understand. 
El  Greco  goes  back  to  first  principles  and  speaks 
in  Symbols  with  which  we  are  not  familiär.  Those 
spcctres  of  human  kind  that  turprise  us  in  so  many 
of  his  pictures  in  Toledo,  in  those  in  the  Prado^at 
well  as  in  these  two  in  the  Escorial,  do  not  tuggest 
life  as  we  see  it;  but  they  are  inspired — theydo  con- 
vey  his  meaning.  This  painter 's  method  is  a  real 
enigma  ;  he  essayed  surprising  cflects  by  separa- 
ting  colour  into  its  original  values  ;  he  used  light 
a  means  uf  emotional  appeal,  giving  us  some- 
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times  most  deltcate  hannonies,  sometimes  dis- 
cordant  contrasts.  Domeniko  Greco  had  to  teach 
his  World  to  see  what  he  saw,  and  in  this  way  he 
came,  it  may  seem  to  some,  to  over-emphasise 
what  to  him  was  tnith. 

And  his  third  stage  was  a  fevered  expression  of 
his  imaginative  vision.  We  have  entered  a  new 
World  of  extraordinary  restlessness,  the  restless- 
ness  that  must  exist  when  spirit  stniggles  from 
the  bonds  of  the  flesh.  Toledo,  the  ardent  arid 
city,  buml  fiercely  in  El  Greco's  blood,  and,  more 
and  more,  he  seems  to  have  feit  that  it  was  not 
enough  to  record  facts;  to  have  cared  less  to 
give  aesthetic  pleasure  ;  but  that  the  object  of 
his  art  should  be  to  clothe  abstract  ideas  with 
life.  It  is  something  of  all  this  that  we  find  in 
his  later  pictures.  In  each  there  is  emphasts — 
or,  if  you  like,  exaggeration— -of  Statement ; 
in  the  'Coronation  of  the  Virgin'  in  San 
Jos£,  for  instance,  a  picture  that  in  a  stränge, 
left-handed  way  carries  us  forward  to  the  picture 
by  Velazquez*  on  the  same  subjecL  The  ex- 
aggeration is  equally  visible  in  the  '  Assumption ' 
in  San  Vicente,  more  beautiful,  and  the  most 
interesting  of  these  rare  visions,  a  picture  in  which 
we  have  movement — ^the  \try  Sensation  of  a  figure 

*  ThitlikeneMisroorettrikiiif  evenlnaiiotber  'Corona- 
UoQ  of  the  Virgin,'  by  El  Grooo,iii  tbe  ooDoctk»  of  Colooel 
P.  BomJi.  Madrid« 
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passing  through  the  air  as  we  have»  perhaps,  in 
no  othcr  picture.  It  is  even  stronger  in  the 
group  of  picturcs  in  Madrid,  the  '  Baptism/  the 
*  Dcscent  of  the  Holy  Spirit/  the  *  Kesurrection/ 
and  the  '  Christ  Dead  in  the  Arms  of  God ' ;  il 
meets  us  again  in  the  '  St.  Joseph  with  the 
Child  Jesus/  and  in  the  '  V^irgin  and  Child  with 
Saints  Justa  and  Gertrude/*  both  in  San  Jos^, 
the  church  that  is  the  museum  of  so  much  of  the 
master's  work — pictures  all  similar  in  their  in- 
tense  sentiment!;  while  emphasis  burns  toa  white 
flamc  of  ardent  expression  in  the  famed  *  St  John 
the  Baptist/  the  wondcrful  picture  of  which  we 
have  spoken  already.  It  is  there,  too,  in  the 
'  Christ  Crucificd/  one  in  the  I^ado,  one  in  San 
Nicolas,  surely  the  most  terrible  realisation  pos- 
sible  of  that  scene  of  sacrifice,  in  which  the  agony  of 
spirit  so  outwcigh^  the  agony  of  the  flesh,  and  sky 
and  earth  seem  to  take  their  sharc  in  the  struggle. 
It  is  impossible  to  translatc  the  efTect  of  these 
aniniated  religious  picturcs  into  word>.  El  Greco 
was  not  content  to  embody  the  old  myths  in  fresh 
forms,  but  he  gave  fresh  forms  to  the  ideas  that 
are,  as  it  were,  the  soul  of  each  myth— that  which 
lives  when  the  form  of  the  stories  change.  Even 
in  hts  pictures  with  fcw  figures,  sudi  for  instance» 
as   the   '  Mary  and   Jc*sus/    in  San  V^cente,   the 

*  Si)inc  autbunt icf  oame  tbese  Miuts  Sta.  loe/  and  Sla. 
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'St.  Francis/  of  which  there  are  four  replicas 
in  Toledo,  or  that  earlier  picture,  a  beautiful 
rendering  of  a  difficult  themei  'La  Veronica/ 
one  of  the  series  painted  for  the  Santo  Domingo 
cl  Antigua  in  1575-76,  we  have  this  exaggera- 
tion.  Then,  sometimes,  exaggeration,  which  in 
cach  picture,  after  all,  only  emphasises  the  idea, 
dtsappears  altogether,  and  we  are  given  figures 
of  Singular  beauty,  as  the  'San  Martin/  in  San 
]os£,  or  the  really  fine  Madonnas — dark,  ovaU 
faced  angels  that  surprise  us  at  times  with  a 
l>eauty  of  type  we  hardly  expect  from  El  Greco. 
But,  as  a  ruie,  in  the  pictures  of  this  period, 
roughly  marked  by  the  painting  of  that  experi- 
mental  picture  the  '  St  Maurice/  there  is  this  in- 
tensity  of  expression ;  and  especially  we  find  a 
new,  and  often  stränge,  use  of  colour  ;  colour,  as 
well  as  form,  being  used  as  a  means  of  dramatic 
Statement,  with  a  result  that  to  many  is  exag- 
geration.  For  El  Greco  leamt  first,  perhaps,  from 
the  Venetians,  and  afterwards  certainly  in  Toledo, 
many  new  possibilities  of  colour — that  it  has  a 
quality  that  speaks,  and  further  that  the  appeal  of  a 
picture  depends  first  of  all  on  the  tone  of  its  colour. 
It  is  for  this  reason  he  used  colour  as  a  means  of 
emotional  appeal ;  it  was  another  quality  by  which 
to  convey  his  idea  to  the  world  For  El  Greco 
hcld  truly  that  the  province  of  art  is  to  interpret, 
not  to  Imitate.    Every  development  of  his  art 
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«erau  to  have  cnoK  in^  bu  cvn  annd»  kjfd^ 
tf  d.I  from  thc  w-jrfe  o<  otber  pusten  ;  fnjm  thc 
firu  be  wa*  trae  lo  hu  idea^  Aad  atmxy*  h« 
pictum  «eon  to  be  mort  tfae  «orfc  otf  ha  lo«!  thaa 
'j4  tm  hand  ;  whtch,  m  ocber  ward»,  u  to  sy  dat 
he  wa*  greater  u  an  artot  tfaan  »  a  pamter. 

Domeniko  Orcco,  Itke  to  many  at  tbe  paintcf» 
crf  ftpain,  wa«  greal  in  portraiture ;  aad  sotDC  of  hm 
ptjrxniu,  %aeh  as  tbo>e  cf  Antonio  ConmibiM 
and  of  Juan  de  Alava,  in  the  Mdmo  de  San  Joaa 
de  1>»  Key«,  that  o<  Cardinal  Tavera,  in  tbe 
Hmpital  de  Afuera,  Ute  «hole  Miies  in  tbe  Prado, 
and  many  Cfthers  not  poutble  to  njune,  are  as  fiae 
pijrtrMl*  a»  have  ever  becn  done  in  tbe  workL  In 
hl»  carlmt  portraib  even,  in  that  of  Jalio  Clovio^ 
in  the  Muteum  of  Naples,  or  thatof  *A  Student,' 
a  Portrait,  it  well  may  be,  of  the  young  painicr 
himnelf,  we  have  the  qualities  of  bis  later  work; 
alway«  it  n  the  »piril  of  hi»  raodel  that  he  seeka. 

And  thi«  inward  Interpretation  of  life  is  feeo» 
tiKi,  in  that  picturc  which  i»  accounied  rightly  the 
mml  interetlinK,  tbough  not  perhaps  the  mott 
typiC4l,  uf  \m  work,  'The  Burial  of  Gonzalo 
Kuu,  CounI  of  Orgaa,'  !>till  in  the  Church  at 
Santo  Tomü,  where  it  was  painted  in  1584. 
LiM>k  at  this  gallery  of  living  portraits,  all  the 
hie  i>f  Toledo— the  life  of  Spain— is  reflected 
luck  Irom  tiwx  ardenl  faccs.  In  St.  Augastine, 
■piciiditl  in  eccleaiastical  robes,  is  the  magnihcent 
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opolenoe  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  in  the  livid  face 
of  tbe  dead  count,  in  the  cowled  monk  and  two 
priests  ts  the  fervid  piety  of  a  people  who  have  feit 
diaiisdvcs  in  mystical  communion  with  God ; 
in  the  young,  warm  beauty  of  St.  Stephen  and 
tbe  knrely  acolyte  is  the  füll  joy  and  rieh  colour 
of  Spain ;  and  lastty,  in  the  long  line  of  mourners 
irfio  stand  behind  the  group  of  the  principal 
figuresi  and  where  the  painter's  own  nervous 
face  b  the  sixth  portrait  counting  from  the  right 
flktey  you  have  types  unchanged  in  Castile  to-day. 
And  how  individual  is  the  rendering  of  the  upper 
section  of  the  picture  in  which  Christ  awaits  in 
the  heavens  the  spirit  of  the  dead  saint  Yes, 
this  picture  is  one  of  the  greatest  pictures  in 
Spain  ;  it  is  always  interesting. 
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